








jester’s Picnic, 


lume of Randall’s Life of Jefferson, the 
ote is given as related by Mr. Jefferson: 
juestion of independence was before con- 
meetings near a livery stable. Its mem- 
t breeches and silk stockings, and with 
1 hand they were diligently employed in 
*8 from their legs. very vexatious was 
! 6, and to so great an impatience did it 
t ‘orers, that it hastened, if it did not aid in 
to promptly affix their signatures to the 
which gave birth to an empire republic. 
I had from Mr. Jefferson, at Monticello, 
\ to enjoy it Mg much, as well as to give 
ofluence of the flies. 
ined to retain a vivid recollection of the se- 
ack, from which the only relief was sign- 
.né flying from the scene.” 


Renee 


ing at a new furniture wagon in the 
lays since, and finally remarked to a by- 


. -ery good Wagon, but I don’t think it can 


-id the listener. 

* is 80 tired,” replied Smikes. 
spok'n,” added a Sf csemed “although 
a fello as you would make so base an in- 





gain, and I'll boz your ears.” 
g in, if you like; but take care that you, 
, do not get tired of the job.” 





eraery was once suddenly awakened at night in 
y ® highwayman, who forcing a pistol 
indow and presenting it clore to his breast, 
money, exehiating at the same time, that 

his lordship had boasted that he never 

‘d by a single highwayman, but that he 
taught the contrary. His lordship put- 
into his pocket, replied : 
uld I now be robbed, if it was not for that 
woking over your shoulder.” 
yman turned round his head, when his 
had drawn a pistol from his pocket, instead 
t him on the spot. 


Wee 


fellow, who was about to get married, re- 
ke himeelf perfect in the responses of the 
ice; but, by mistake, he committed the 
<m ‘for those of riper years; so, when the 
ed him, in the church: 
. have this woman to be thy wedded wife?” 
m answered, in a very solemn tone: 

vce them all.” 

hed minister said: 
yu are a fool!” 


v replied : 
! steadily believe.” 


Ohio, on “ the Fourth,” a reporter, specially 

ort the oration, took down the Declaration 

ace, as it was read, instead. When the 

inenced, the reporter began likewise to ply 

st vigorously, and under the impression 

sae the greatest oration, by jingo, that he ever 

iaudhb oa wecame exceedingly zealous to report it fully. 

her wrote it off, from the notes, it was so highly 

ved that the editor scarcely recognized it, till he 

the “names of the signers,” reported as the 
cmmictee of arrangements!” 


eee 


country fellow just come to New York, gaping about 
ery shop he came to, at last came to a policy shop, 
«, sing only one man sitting at a desk, he coul 
nagice what commodity was sold there, but calling 


.,” said he, ‘ what do you keep to sell here?” 
c.uends!” cried the clerk. 
you?’ answered the countryman, “ by jingo, 
»1 have @ special good trade, for I see you have 
serhead left.” 


weer RRR 


i-vous boy, having got possession of his grand- 
tacles, privately took out the glasses; and 
i gentleman put them on, finding he could 
simed: 
o me, I’ve lost my sight!” but thinking the 
ppevituent (o vision might be the dirtiness of the glasses, 
ook them oT to wipe them, when, not feeling them, he, 
iore fri shtened, cried out: 
viat’s come now? Why, I’ve lost my feeling, 
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llonce wrote to David Garrick, charging 
1ouncing the letter J like U,e. g. vurtue 
ue. Garrick replied as follows: 
\s you say, that I injure the letter 
1ange my note, and I hope for the better, 
-hts of letters, as well as of men, 
v be fixed by the tongue and the pen; 

I wish they may both have their due, 
sy never be mistaken for U.” 


~e eee 


ng correspondence is said to have taken 
. @ New Haven merchant and one of his 


,ccount has been standing for two years; I 
ettled immediately.” 
a reply— 
<s usually do settle by standing; I regret 
nt is an exception. If it has been standing 
ose you let it run a little while.” 


Se eee 


lost your baby, I hear,” said one gentleman 


* little thing! it was only five months old. 
ve could for it. We had four doctors, blis- 
’ and feet, put mustard poultices all over it, 
slomel powders, leeched its temples, had it 
it all kinds of medicine, and yet, after a 
he died.” 


‘ly ugly man, as conceited as silly, sald toa 
had sufficient wit for everything but mak- 


nith, how thin you are! You’ll never pay 
«ture, I’m afraid, but will dry up and blow 


u will pay that debt, at all events,” said 
ou owe nature so litthe” 


eee 


‘ones, the schoolmaster, boarded at No. 101, 
ually replying to his landlady’s importuni- 
ad secured a goodly number of pupils, and 
y her. Finding that he didu’t come down, 

. old Roger about it, at the same time speak- 
ils 


»ou it, ma’am,” said the old man, “ his pu- 
is eye.”” 

tem.—The court was called. There was a 
« brow of the judge. Silenee rained. Wil- 
1 was hailed, but William was mist. The 

1. The prosecuting attorney stormed. The 
ghtened, but William Mulligan, the brave, 
tied from the oppressor into the land of the 
come of the brave— New Jersey. 

hearing the name of Haller mentioned to 
slish traveller at Ferney, burst forth into 
gyric upon him; his visitor told him that 
As most disinterested, for that Haller by no 
so highly of him. 

. w'importe,” replied Voltaire, ‘* perhaps we 
cen 
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stablished and well knewn weekly paper, 
ars of unequalled prosperity and popularity, 
** household word” from Maine to Califor- 
ig the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
ver the wide extent of the United States. 
. weekly visitor to every American home, 


st such a paper as any father, brother or 
introduce to the faMily circle. : 
ated on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with 
in a neat and beautiful style. 
the mammoth size, yet contains no adver- 
ts eight super-royal pages. 
yoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the 
8, miscellany, wit and humor. 
refully edited by M. M. Ballou, who ha 
vrs of editorial experience in Boston. : 
sins in its large, well filled and deeply in- 
s not one vulgar word or line. — 
‘bers among its regular contributors the 
female writers in the country. 
os, while they absorb the reader, cultivate # 
at is good and beautiful in humanity. 
-newledged that the good influence of such 
heme circle is almost incalculable. 
sestive pages provoke in the young an in- 
‘and add to their store of knowledge 
mns are free frem politics and all jarring 
t being to make home happy. 
- these reasons that it has for years been 80 
rite throughout the country. 
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THE BLACK MENDICANT: 


—orR,— 


The Mysterious Protector, 


A STORY OF PLOT AND PASSION. 


BY JOHN B. WILLIAMS, M.D. 
CHAPTER IX.—|continvep.| * 

Mordent, who had seen Benton’s look of dis- 
gust, now thought it time to interpose, and tak- 
ing him by the arm, in a hurried and tremulous 
tone, exclaimed : 

“ We have not come here to look on; come, 
try your hand ;” and nervously taking him by 
the arm, he led him to the table and explained 
to him how the game was played. The young 
man’s scruples and disgust began to give way, 
and in ten minutes he comprehended it enough 
to make a beginning; he pulled out his purse 
and took from it+two five dollar gold pieces. 
“On what card shall I place this?” he asked of 
Mordent. 

“ Let inspiration guide you; put it where you 
like.” 

Benton laid his money on the queen; the 
dealer slowly turned up the cards. After two or 
three cards had been turned, a queen was turned 
on the player’s side, and Benton saw his stake 
doubled. He now began to enter into the spirit 
of the game, and became as eager as the rest. 
He won again and again. He played with the 


* greatest iriexperience, he made the most foolish 


risks, but fortune favored him in everything. 

When Mordent saw that he was completely 
engrossed, he quietly slipped away. The young 
man did not notice the abs of his P 
ion. In half an hour he had won a large amount 
of money. The other gamblers looked at him 
with envy, and even the proprietor of the saloon 
looked on with interest. The dealer alone con- 
tinued to turn the cards with the same stolid, 
impassible features as ever. 

Benton was almost crazy with excitement ; his 
eyes seemed almost ready to start from his head, 
and his whole soul was absorbed in the game. 
He placed the whole of his winnings on a single 
card; the amount was $6000. The dealer 
glanced at the proprietor to know if he should 
accept the stake ; the latter made a sign in the 
affirmative. ‘The other players gathered round 
to see the result of this venture. The dealer con- 
tinued to turn the cards slowly. 

At that moment the owner of the gambling 
saloon turned his eyes towards the door, and ut- 
tered a stifled cry. Some of the others raised 
their heads and uttered the same cry. An elec- 
tric shock appeared to ran through the whole as- 
sembly with the exception of Benton, who neither 
saw nor heard anything. 

A policeman was at the door of the apartment. 
When the proprietor of the establishment saw 
him, his countenance expressed the greatest 
alarm. “I am ruined,” he murmured, 

The inmates of the apartment made a motion 
as if to fly, but the policemen barred their prog- 
ress. At that moment the dealer turned a card 
as if by instinct. 

“Won! Ihave won!” cried Benton, in a 
loud voice. Then seeing the banker motionless, 
he added, “ well, why do you not pay ?” 

The dealer bowed his head, and the policeman 
advanced. 





CHAPTER X. 
THE MAGISTRATE. 

“GENTLEMEN,” said the captain of police, 
“ make no resistance, or it will be worse for you; 
the house is in the hands of the police.” 

Benton turned around, stupetied. He was un- 
aware that he had been doing anything contrary 
tothe law. “Why do they not pay me?” he 
asked a second time, stretching forth his hand to- 
wards his stake, which still remained on the table 

“Do not touch that,” said the captain of the 
police, imperiously; “itis now the property of 
the State.” 

“Tt belongs to me,” said Benton. 

* Silence !’’ exclaimed many voices round him. 

“Gentlemen,” resumed the police captain, 
“you will have the goodness to give me your 
names and addresses, that I may know where to 
find you when we want you. The attorney gen- 
eral may require your presence by-und by.” 

“ The attorney general !” cried Benton ; “ what 
for?” 

“Silence !”’ said the assembly again, who had 
their own reasons for being submissive. 

The master of the establishment was the first 
one to give his name ; he did it with a deep sigh. 
Then in their turns the others followed. A 
that moment Benton bered Mordent, 
and was astonished to find him absent. “He 





re 


has escaped,” said he, to himself ; “so much the 
better.” 

“Your name,” said the captain, addressing 
him. ‘The young man, following the general ex- 
ample, gave his name. Perhaps it was.the only 
true one in the whole list, but the police officer 
cast on him a searching look. 

“ Benton !” he exclaimed ; “ it is not your real 
name.” 

“Sir,” replied the young man, “I do not 
know what will be the result of all this. I have 
replied to your demand because your uniform 
gives you the right to question me; but it dues 
not give you the right to beinsolent. 1 have an- 
swered you; let me pass, if you please.” 

“The idea of treating a captain of police in 
this manner,” said the owner of the gambli 
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THE BLACK MENDICANT AND HIS SON. 


The policeman made his accusation, and sta 
ted in addition that Benton had concealed his 
real name, and also made mention of the enor- 
mous sum which he had staked. 

The magistrate cast on.fne young man a se- 
vere and séarching look. “ Prisoner,”’ said he, 
“ your name is Benton ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ That is your real name ¢” 

“ Yes.” 

The magistrate shook his head incredulously. 

“What is your profession ?” 

“T have none,” stammered the young man, 
who suddenly saw an abyss open at his feet. 

“You have no profession ?” repeated the mag- 
istrate, slowly. “What are your means of 


oe? 





saloon, wishing to make friends with the officer. 

“You are wrong, young man, to speak to me 
in this manner,” said the officer. “I find you 
here in a gambling saloon, an infamous house—” 

“How he depreciates my establishment,” 
thought the owner of the saloon. 

“\ find you alone are engaged in play ; ac- 
cording to your own confession it is your funds 
that are on the table. The case is a bad one, 
very bad; in addition, you give mea false name.” 

.“It is mine, sir,” interrupted Benton. 

“ Be that as it may, I shall take you in custo- 
dy. You must appear before a magistrate.” 

Benton tumed pale. His delirium had passed. 
Vague fears took possessivn of him, but for the 
momeut he could not realize what might be the 
effect of his presence in the gambling house. 

Mrs. Walton had played a deep game, and 
one which promised to be successfal. She knew 
if his adventure was once made public he would 

| forevermore be excluded from her husband’s 
house. It was to this end that her slave Mor- 
dent had more particularly schemed. 

When Benton left the gambling house he 
found the negro standing at the door, but he was 
so much occupied with his own sad reflectivus 
that he did noi notice him. ‘‘1 trust,” said the 
young man, as he entered the street, “ you will 
not deem it necessary that I should be escorted 
by policemen.” 

“ We will walk on first, the other two police- 
men will follow behind us,” said the captain, as 
he directed his steps to the City Hall. Benton, 
as he accompanied him, fancied every one could 
read his guilt in his face, and bitterly he re- 
pented ever having entered the gambling house. 

The negro followed in the distance. He 


had been led into this snare. 
Benton had no relations or friends to see jastice 
done him, and he trembled for the consequences. 
He followed the policemen until he saw them en- 


their prisoner. 

In 1856, an attempt was made by the city au- 
thorities to break up gambling houses. Fora 
short time the most vigorous’ measures were 
adopted, public opinion was aroused, and all 
supporters and frequenters of such places were 


impossible, almost, at this time, to be in a more 
unenviable position than being charged before a 





magistrate of having been arrested in a gambling 
house. 





| “IT don’t know what it is,” said he, at last; “I 


Benton had foreseen this question for the last 
minute, and he knew he could not reply to it. 
His mind was a chaos, and he felt himself losing 
courage. “ Sir,” said he, with an effort, “these 
questions are only add d to criminals.” 

“Ts that an answer?” asked the magistrate, 
coldly. 

“In heaven’s name, sir, do not press this ques- 
tion !” cried Benton. ‘ There are things which 
if told, seem like fables, and still they are true.” 

‘‘ Justice can prove the truth of everything,” 
observed the magistrate. 

“I dare not tell you.” 

“I have not much time to waste,” returned 
the justice, pulling out his watch. 

“Listen, then,’ cried Benton, “and God 
grant you may believe me.” He then briefly re- 
lated the strange manner in which he received 
his monthly funds. When he had finished, the 
magistrate smiled incredulously. 

“iv is certainly not impossible,” said he, “ but 
I must confess it is rather au improbable story.” 

“ On my honor, it is the truth.” 

“T suppose some one can attest to this fact?” 

“I have only mentioned it to one of my 
friends.” 

“ His name ?” 

“Mr. Edward Mordent.” 

“ His profession ?” 

Benton hesitated a moment. He saw that his 
answers only increased the suspicion against him. 








have never asked him.” 
“So, so,” said the magistrate. “One man | 
alone possesses your confidence, and yet you do | 


| not know him sufficiently well to know if he is 


, engaged in any business or not. 
racked his brain to discover why the young man 
He knew that | 


These are cu- 
rious statements, sir.” Heroseup. “ Prisoner,” | 
eonutinued he, with an icy cold manner, but with- 


, out any harshness in his tone, “ all that you have 
; told me may be true, but I do not believe you” 


ter a magistrate’s office near the City Hall, with | 


regarded with the utmost suspicion. It would be | 


i 


“ Sir!” 

“Be silent! You receive sixty dollars a | 
month, at least that is all you pretend to receive. 
With these sixty dollars, how could you possibly 
risk six or seven thousand dollars ona single 
card ?” 

“Did I do so?” cried Benton, to whom the 
events of the morning were a dream.” 

“T conclude you are a disreputable character, 
and as you have been found in a gambling house, 
it will be my duty to commit you to the tombs.” 

At that moment the office door slowly opened, 
and the negro’s countenance appeared in the ap- 
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erture. Neither the magistrate nor Benton no- 
ticed him. 

The young man’s head had fallen forward, and 
his eyes were fixed on the ground. The unfore- 
seen blow, and the shame attending it, completely 
overwhelmed him. “ Pity, sir, pity!” said he. 
“Tam innocent; it is the first time ” 

“Isis always the first time,” interrupted the 
magistrate. “I must do my duty.” 

“ But how long am I to remain in prison ?” 

“Until some honorable person shall answer 
for you, and testify to the truth of your story.” 

Mr. Walton’s name was on Benton’s lips, but 
he was ashamed to let him know how he had 
acted. Besides, he would not have had time to 
pronounce it, for the magistrate had scarcely fin- 
ished, when the door suddenly opened, and the 
black mendicant entered and stood before him. 

“ How did you get in? Who are yout What 
do you want ?”’ asked the magistrate, knitting his 
eye brows. 

“My naked feet made no noise,” replied the 
negro. “I am the black mendicant; I wish to 
save this young man.” 

Benton cast a look of doubt and surprise on 
the negro. 

“TI have heard all,” continued the latter. 
“ You ask what are his means of sustenance. I 
will tell you. You want an honorable person to 
answer forhim. Iam-one.” The negro raised 
himself in an upright position, and crossed his 
arms on his chest. There was a rude kind of 
dignity which commanded respect in the negro’s 
visage. ‘The magistrate, who had at first smiled 
scornfully, now resumed his gravity. 

“ Speak,” said he, re-seating himself. 

“The young man has spoken the trath,’’ re- 
turned the negro. ‘Every month he receives 
sixty dollars ; it is 1 who throw the money on the 
balcony.” 

“ You!” cried Benton; “ you know then—” 

“We will speak of that by-and-by, when we 
are alone,” interrupted the negro, his voice as- 
suming a gentle, almost a caressing tone Then 
he added, addressing the magistrate, “It is I 
who give him this i.2y every month.” 

“From whom do you receive it?” 

“From no one; I give it from my own 
savings.” 

The magistrate shrugged his shoulders. The 
negro looked him boldly in the face 

“T give it from my own savings,’ repeated the 
mendicant “Everybody knows me. No one 


| passes the black mendicant without giving him 


something. The young man himself has often 
given me alms, for he has a generous heart. If 
it had been necessary, I could have given him 
double that amount.” 

“ But why do you give it to him?” 

“Why ?” cried the negro, his features express 
ing great surprise. ‘“ You ask me why I give it 
tohim? Why, it is for him I beg; it is for his 
sake that I am a mendicant!” 

Benton was as pale as a corpse; he listened 
breathlessly to every word the negro uttered. A 


, torturing thought had entered his mind. The 


magistrate’s countenance began to express 


| conviction. 


“ You are telling the truth, my good fellow,” 
said he, “ yet, it is a strange story. There must 
be some powerful motive for such rare devotion.” 


“Tf it had been necessary to have performed 
anything more difficult, I should have done it,” 
replied the negro, with simplicity. 

“ Then you love this young man t” 

The mendicant regarded Benton with a look 
of inexpressible tenderness. “O, yes, I love 
him,” said he, affectionately ; ‘how could I not 
love him—” he appeared to hesitate. The mag- 
istrate bent his ear in a listening attitude. Ben- 
ton lowered his eyes, as if the word he was 
ubout to hear was to be his condemnation. 

* He is the’only one I love in the world,” re- 
sumed the negro. “I love him so much that I 
have endeavored to conceal from him his mode 
of subsistence, because I knew it would make 
him blus:. I love him so much, that I, who am 
his father, have never dared to call him my son.” 

“His father!” repeated the magistrate, in a 
softened voics. 

Benton covered his face with his hands, and 
fell powerless into a seat. ‘A negro! a beg- 
gar!” he murmured. ‘0, God! O, God!” 

“Do not blame him,” said the negro to the 
magistrate, who regarded Benton with a look of 
pity and contempt; “his false pride is now 
stronger than his gratitude; to-morrow he will 
beg my pardon.” 

“T trust so,” replied the magistrate. “Sir, he 
added, addressing Benton, “ you are free. You 
can follow your father.” 

The young man trembled violently when he 
heard the last ‘word. In his imagination he saw 
Helen in all her beauty before him, her finger 
pointed to the mendicant, who was his father. It 
was not now a simple obstacle which separated 
him from Helen, it was an eternal abyss. He 
tottered towards the door, but before passing the 
threshold, he stopped and carried his hands to his 
forehead. “My futher!” he murmured; “my 
poor father!” . He rashed forward and fell 
weeping into the mendieant’s open arms. 


[SBE BN@RAVING | 
“Thank you! thank-you !! whispered the old 
man, pressing his son to his heart, while a look 
of indesczbable pride illumined his features. 
“You see he has a generous heart,” he added, 
as they left the 's office h 
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CHAPTER XL 
MY GOOD MASTER! 


In half an hour’s time, Benton and the mendi- 
cant were in the garret which the latter made his 
domicile. The young man was profoundly sad. 
Sometimes in his dreams he had thought that 
the negro might have known his family. Sume- 
times he hageven trembled at the idea that this 
man was perhaps his father. But he had re- 
pulsed this extravagant suspicion; he had ac 
cused himself of folly for allowing such a ridic- 
ulous thought to enter his mind. Bat now it 
was a suspicion no longer, it was stern, naked 
reality. The terrible, poignant truth was before 
him. 

Mrs. Walton had not divined this sad catas- 
trophe. Her plan, so well concocted, had failed 
by one of those chance occurrences it is impossi- 
ble to foresee. But how much better this failure 
answered her purpose! How rejoiced she would 
have been to have ascended the stairs of that 
house in Walker Street, and to have peeped 
through the key-hole of the door of that wretched 
yarret! Benton was there, free, it is true, but 
the son of a mendicant negro. 

Benton was ignorant of the creole’s snare; he 
was ignorant of her reasons tor trying to ruin 
him. All his thoughts were about Helen, and 
now that he knew his father, he no longer hoped. 
Yet his good heart fought against despair. He 
forced himself to love this man, whose silent and 
sublime devotion had caused him to keep their 
relationship concealed, until circumstances had 
compelled him to reveal himself. He felt that 
pity, admiration and tenderness were due to this 
poor father, who had sacrificed the joys of filial 
love for his son’s happiness 

When he entered the garret, he took the men- 
dicant’s hand and placed it against his heart. 
“ My first feeling,” said he, “was ingratitude, 
my tirst words, cowardice. Will you forgive me, 
father ?” 

“ Hush!” said the mendicant, with a sort of 
religious respect. “ Hash, sir; do not call me 
father, for here he will hear you.” 

“ Who ?” asked Benton, in astonishment. 

“ He,” replied the negro, “he!” His finger 
pointed to the trophies hanging near the window. 
Benton did not understand him. 

“He!” continued the mendicant, trembling 
with emotion; and he added, wiping aways 
tear, “‘ my good master !”” 

“ Explain yourself,” said Benton, a wild hope 
entering his heart ; “in heaven’s name, explain 
yourself.” 

“My young master is not the son of a poor 
negro,” said the mendicant. 





Benton had not strength to answer; his eyes 
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alone, and the beating of his temporal arteries, 
revealed his anxiety. The negro again raised 
his hand and pointed to the captain’s uniform and 
epaulets. 

Benton at last comprehended. A gleam of 
joy illamined his features. He fell on his knees 
before the trophies. “Father! father !’’ cried he. 

“My good master!” repeated the negro, 
sorrowfully. 

There was a long silence. The young man 
thanked God from the bottom of his heart, and 
thought of Helen. In the first moment of his 
enthusiasm, he thought she was already his, for 
had he not now a father ? 

The negro was on his knees beside him. His 
eyes were closed, and he seemed wholly engrossed 
with recollections of the past. ‘“ He was good,” 
said he, at length, ina solemn tone; “he was 
generous, he was brave. He is dead; but I re- 
main to revere and honor his memory.” 

“He is dead!” repeated Benton; then as if 
struck by a sudden thought, he rose up. “ And 
my mother?” he asked. 

“T have sought her for more than twenty 
years,” replied the negro. 

The young man bowed his head sorrowfully. 
“ Dead, unknown,” he murmured. “ At least I 
possess a father’s memory; his name shall be 
my heritage. His name; you have not told me 
his name.” 

“ His name was Captain Alden.” 

“ Alden,” repeated Benton, as if to engrave 
the name on his heart. 

“Young master,” resumed the mendicant, in 
a melancholy voice, “he would have been a 
great general by this time, if God had allowed 
him to live; but he died young.” 

“Speak to me of him,” cried Benton, press- 
ing the mendicant’s hands between his own 
“Let me know my father; he loved you, did he 
not ?” 

“ He gave me my liberty,” replied the negro, 
his eyes lighting, “ and I loved him even more 
than I do you, young master ;” and he kissed the 
young man’s hand. “ Forgive me,” continued 
he, “if i made yon believe fora moment that 
you had a beggar for a father; but the magis- 
trate would not have believed me if I had said, 
‘I have done this because he is the son of my 
dead master.’ ” 

“ True,” interrupted Benton; “Iam not un- 
grateful, my faithful friend.” 

“You are his son!” said the negro, emphat- 
ically. “ There is no need for gratitude ; he or- 
dered, I obeyed.” He then took the young 
man’s hand and seated him on the edge of the 
couch, while he seated himself on a mat at his 
feet. “ Do not speak,” he resumed, passing his 
hand over his forehead, as if to recall his recol- 
lections. ‘I will tell you his Gistory and your 
own.” 

Benton assumed a listening attitude, while the 
mendicant continued in a slow and solemn voice : 

“ Twenty-four years ago, we received news at 
New Orleans that the Indians were in a state of 
insurrection in Florida. One day his regiment 
was ordered to proceed against them, and I ac- 
companied your father. I was your father’s 

fidant ; he led nothing from me. We 

had a brilliant campaign. We were many times 
surprised and attacked, but he had the courage 
of a lion, and the enemy fell before him like 
grass before the mower’s scythe. More than 
once I received the arrow directed against my 
good master’s heart.” 

Here the negro moved on one side the rags 
which covered his chest, and showed his breast 
indented with large cicatrices. He then con- 
tinued : 

“ We returned to New Orleans. Your father 
was loaded with honors, and promoted to a cap- 
taincy. One day my master dressed himself 
with more care than usual, and prepared to leave 
the house. I was about to accompany him as 
usual, when he ordered me to stay. From that 
time, he went out every evening without me. I 
soon discovered that he went to visita lady. In 
a short time they were married, and a year after 
wards you were born. Soon afterwards, we were 
again ordered to Florida. We had not been there 
long before my master received a letter. The 
moment he saw the writing, he knew from whom 
itcame. I could see his hand tremble as he 
pressed it to his lips. He opened it and read it, 
and a mortal pallor overspread his face. He read 
ita second time, and the letter fell from his 
hands to the ground. He did not pick it up, 
but reeled into the tent. I knew how to read, 
for my good master had taught me, but I picked 
up the letter without reading a word, for I would 
have died rather than steal his secret. When I 
entered the tent, he was supporting his head with 
his hands, and sobbing as if his heart would 
break. I seated myself in my usual place, and 
felt cut to the heart at the sight of my poor mas- 
ter’s grief. 

“ Neptune,’ said he to me, suddenly, ‘I wish 

to die.’ Tears rolled down my cheeks, but I 
made no reply. ‘Ihave no wife now,’ he con- 
tinued ; ‘I am bereft of all hope and happiness. 
I am alone in the world; she loves me no 
longer.’ He searched for the letter. I handed it 
to him silently. He perused it again, as if he 
hoped to trace other characters in it. When he 
had finished it, his head fell heavily on his breast. 
‘Give me my pistols,’ said he, in a hoarse 
voice. My legs trembled, but I arose and handed 
him his pistols, and turned away my head. I 
heard him cock it. At that moment Heaven in- 
spired me. ‘Has master also lost his child?” 
Iasked. This single word restored him to him_ 
self. He threw his pistols away from him, and 
rose up.” 

“Dear father,” interrupted Benton ; “how he 
must have loved me! But what were the con- 
tents of the fatal letter ?” 

“T have read it,” replied the mendicant, “but 
I do not exaetly understand it all.” 

The negro here rose from the ground, and 
opening his trunk, took from it a letter which he 
handed to Benton. It was the letter written by 
Florence Ann Alden to her husband, which we 
have already presented to the reader in a former 
chapter. 

“ What perfidy !” exclaimed Benton, after he 
had read it. “ How my poor father must have 

suffered ; and that wofnan is my mother.” 





“He did indeed suffer,” continued the negro. 
The last days of his life were full of bitter re- 
grets. His whole character changed. He be- 
came moody, thoughtful and reserved. He 
thought of her day and night. One day we 
were attacked by a large body of Indians; a rifle 
ball struck my good master in the breast, and he 
fell to the earth. 

“*T feel my wound is mortal,’ said he, to the 
people who surrounded him; ‘let me speak 
alone with Neptune.’ Every one but myself re- 
tired from his presence. ‘Neptune,’ said he, 
in a voice nearly feeble, ‘I leave my son to your 
care. Search for this woman who is his mother. 
Search for her till you find her. Make her ac- 
knowledge the legitimacy of her birth. Will 
you do this? 

“© Yes, master.’ 

“© You will take care of my child ? 

“© Yes, master.’ 

“¢ You will find this woman?” 

««¢T will find her, master; her name?’ 

‘He was about to speak, but his strength left 
him. Hehad previously informed me where to 
find you, for I should havo told you before that 
his marriage was kept entirely secret from me, 
and I knew nothing at all of it until he revealed 
it to me during that fatal campaign. When he 
found he could not speak, he made a sign that I 
should find your mother’s maiden name on 
another paper, which at that moment fell from 
his bosom. In another minute he was dead.” 

The negro again opened the trunk, and drew 
from it a second paper. 

“ This is the paper he gave me,” continued 
the mendicant. “It is a copy of the register of 
your birth, young master.” 

“The register of my birth,” said Benton, 
stretching forth his hand. “I understood you to 
say you did not know my mother’s name ?” 

“Nor do I,” replied the negro, opening the 
paper, through which was a round hole about the 
size of adollar. ‘ My master carried this paper 
next his heart,” inued the dicant, point- 
ing out the hole. “It was through here the ball 
passed which killed him. In its passage .it took 
away your mother's name.” 

Benton seized the paper and examined it care- 
fully. It was as the negro had stated, the hole 
+ which the bullet had made followed immediately 
after the words, Florence Ann. 

“No sign, no trace of her name,” said Benton, 
after the examination. “ No matter; I 





“Florence Ann,” said the mendicant. 

“ Alas, my good Neptune, there are perhaps 
five thousand handkerchiefs marked with! those 
initials in New York.” 

“Yes, but there is only one face that resem- 
bles yours, to the possessor of which this hand- 
kerchief belongs.” 

“She resembles me? Do you know her? 
Where does she live?” 

These pressing questions followed each other 
so quickly, that they damped the negro’s enthu- 
siasm. “I do not know her,” he murmured. “I 
do not know where she lives.” 

“My poor Neptune,” began Benton. 

“But I have seen her,” interrupted the negro, 
regaining his enthusiasm. “I should be able to 
recognize her amongst a thousand. I shall find 
her, young master, I shall find her.” 


ee 


CHAPTER XIL 
MISTRESS AND SLAVE. 


Waite this scene was passing in Neptune’s 
poor garret, Mordent was standing in front of a 
sofa, on which reclined Mrs. Walton. It was a 
handsome boudoir in a house in the Fifth Av- 
enue which was then occupied by the mistress 
and slave. A single window allowed the light 
to enter this apartment through blinds of pink 
satin, thus subduing the glare and diffusing a 
roseate hue through the chamber. The furniture 
was of the most costly description, and the pan- 
elled walls were covered with magnificent mir- 
rors. The window looked into a large garden. 
Entire silence reigned in this charming retreat. 
Even the sound of footfalls could not be heard, 
the Brussels carpet covering the floor was so 
thick and soft. Mrs. Walton was extended on 
the sofa, perfectly motionless. In spite of the 
half obscured light in the apartment, her coun- 
tenance showed signs of fatigue. A black circle 
could be traced round each eye, and she appear- 
ed fully as old as she really was. The ball of 
the evening before doubtless had hing to do 
with this, to which must be added the frightful 
temper she was in at the present moment. 

“ You saw him?” said she, suddenly, raising 
her eyes to Mordent. 

“With my own eyes,” replied the quadroon. 
“Everything was going on well. I executed 
your orders. The captain of police did his duty, 
and to increase my joy, he was the only one of 








with all my heart, this woman’s name and 
fortune !” 

“ And your father’s wishes?” cried the negro ; 
“would you despise his last command. While 
I have a drop of blood in my veins I will exe- 
cute it. He ordered, I obey, as I did formerly. 
His orders are laws to me, not to be discussed 
but to be fulfilled.” While he spoke thus, he 
held his tall form erect; his eyes lighted up, and 
every feature expressed vigorous and indomita- 
ble determination. 

Benton looked admiringly on this devoted ser- 
vant. He had no wish to oppose his benefactor, 
so he said, “we will search for her, if you like. 
But you say you have looked for her for twenty 
years ; surely, if this woman was to be found, 
you would have discovered her.” 

“T have done all in my power,” returned the 
negro; “but this does not absolve me from fresh 
exertions. Itold my master that I would find 
her, and I willdo it, or die in the attempt. After 
my master’s death I returned to New Orleans. I 
then took you under my charge and left that city 
for New York, where I suspected your mother 
had gone. For two years we subsisted on a lit- 
tle money I had saved; during this time, I 
sought everywhere for your mother. Not know- 
ing her own name, I inquired for her as Mrs. 
Alden. I have already told you I met with no 
success. My little means spent, no other re- 
source was left me but to beg. At first I obtained 
but little, but by-and-by I became known, and as 
I never solicited verbally, the charitable opened 
their purses to me. You continued to grow. 
When you were five years old, I confided you to 
the hands of strangers. I knew that you pos- 
sessed your father’s proud heart, and that it 
would never do to let you know the miserable 
sourve from which you obtained your subsistence. 
When you were twelve years of age I sent you 
to college. Perhaps you remember, young mas- 
ter, the man who used to visit the house of the 
woman you called your mother? This man, 
when it was night, approached your couch and 
imprinted a kiss upon your forehead.” 

“Tt was you,” interrupted Benton, with 
emotion. 

“Tt was I. Afterwards, when you were at 
college, I followed you in your walks. Hidden 
behind some bushes, I watched your games. I 
have always been near you, young master. When 
you left college, by an innocent stratagem I 
caused you to take board inthe house in which 
you now live. After this, I saw you every day, 
nay, almost every hour. I knew all your griefs, 
and your hopes.” 

“ What,” cried Benton, “ you know—” 

“That she is beautiful,” replied the negro, 
smiling. ‘For a long time past I have loved 
the gentle child, for I have seen her large blue 
eys raised to you, with love beaming in them. 
May God make you happy, and grant you all 
the felicity which your father deserved !”” 

“She is very beautiful,” replied Benton, 
shaking his head ; “but she is rich and belongs 
toan aristocratic family.”” Then, as if to turn 
the conversation, he added, “but why have you 
deprived me of my father’s name for so long ?” 

“ Your mother has abandoned you,” returned 
the negro. ‘ She must have some strong reason 
for disowning her child. I thought that if she 
discovered your existence in New York, she 
would redouble her precautions, and take further 
means to conceal herself. I believe I am even 
now on her track.” 

Benton made a gesture of astonishment. 

“T have discovered—” 

“What have you discovered ?” answered the 
young man, quickly. 

The negro drew from his pocket a fine embroi- 
dered handkerchief, which he spread before Ben- 
ton. “F. A.” cried he, pointing fo the mark. 

“F, A.” repeated Benton, without compre- 





hending. 





the gambl taken before a magistrate. I 
thought everything was settled, and I hung 
round the magistrate’s office in order to learn 
the result as quickly as possible, that I might let 
you know it; when I saw him come out accom- 
panied by a cursed negro who usually stations 
himself under my window’” 

“ A mendicant?” asked the creole. 

“A mendicant.” 

“ What can possibly exist in common between 
them ?” 

“ Heaven only knows ; I saw him depart free. 
He has escaped us.” 

“You are either a traitor or a blockhead, 
Jake,” said Mrs. Walton, in an angry voice. 

The quadroon bit his lip and made no reply. 

“My son mus} have this fortune,” resumed 
the creole, in a whisper, as if she were speaking 
to herself. ‘“ He¢must have it. Mr. Mordent,” 
she added, witha meaning smile, “they tell 
me you are a good shot.” 

“ At thirty paces I can put a second ball into 
the hole made by the first one ” 

“That must be very extraordinary,” said the 
creole, raising herself from off the sofa. ‘“ Then, 
Mr. Mordent, you must be a terrible antagonist 
in a duel!” 

The quadroon reflected a moment. He re- 
garded Mrs. Walton with a look full of hatred, 
but this expression vanished in a moment, and 
was succeeded by one of obsequious obedience. 
“You want some man killed ?” said he. 

The creole at first shivered at this abrupt 
question ; but instead of denying it, she took 
the quadroon’s hand. “Jf you do that,” she 
murmured, “we will be quits forever. I will 
never ask anything of you again as long as I 
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“If Ido what?” asked Mordent, who pre- 
tended not to comprehend. 

“Alfred Mindon must marry Helen Walton,” 
ssid the creole, impatiently. “This young man 
is in our way.” 

“True,” returned Mordent, coldly. 

Mrs. Walton beat her little foot violently on 
the floor. ‘You are a splendid shot, di 
to your own confession ; a duel.” 

“T understand,” said the quadroon. 

“Well?” 

“Tam a coward, madam ; I never fight.” 

“Miserable, cowardly slave!” muttered the 
creole, disdainfully. 

Mordent appeared to pay no attention to this 
insult. 

“He can.be killed without fighting,” contin- 
ued the quadroon. ‘ What signifies the means, 
if the result is the same.” 

Mrs. Walton cast her eyes down, and appear- 
ed to hesitate. During this time, the quadroon 
looked at her furtively, his glance expressing 
malice and hatred. If she could have seen this 
look she would have hesitated no longer, fearing 
@ snare. 

“He is very young,” said she, at last ; “if he 
could be removed in any other way.” 

“Tt would be much better, madam.” 

“And yet this method would put an end to all 
our embarrassments at a single blow !” 

“ Ata single blow.” 

The coolness of the quadroon was so extra- 
ordinary at such a moment, that Mrs. Walton 
glanced uneasily at his face. But Mordent had 
composed his features, and she only saw respect- 
ful and passive submission. 

“Well,” said she, gliding along the sofa, by 
this means approaching nearer to her confidant, 
“ how is it to be done ?” 

“ You are resolved ?” 

“ But—yes—I am resolved.” 

“Listen to me then.” 

The quadroon seated himself beside his mis- 
tress with a determined air. The simple thought 
of the crime appeared to make them equal. 
“To-morrow,” he continued, “ you depart for 
your country house in Rye. I heard Mr. Wal- 








ton invite Benton to visit you there. You must 
also write him by letter.” 

“No, no,” exclaimed Mrs. Walton, quickly ; 
“ this letter might—” 

“ You are right, it might compromise you. I 
will take upon myself to write. Only you wil! 
acquaint Mfr. Walton with the fact that you have 
invited me.” 

“ Agreed.” 

“The rest I will manage. To-morrow, good 
mistress, we shall see each other again at Rye.” 

The quadroon left the house. As soon as he 
reached the street he gave vent to a convulsive 
laugh. He gesticulated in such a violent man- 
ner, that the pedestrians thought he was mad. 
He walked at a rapid pace down Broadway, so 
much absorbed by his own thoughts, that in the 
midst of th ds he was absolutely alone. He 
looked neither to the right nor to the left. He 
passed all the stores without even glancing at the 
glittering array exposed to passengers in the 
windows. 

“T will kill him,” thought he, “ but Mrs. Wal- 
ton, your reign of power will then be over. It 
will be my turn. I shall be master, after having 
been a slave. Tremble, perfidious, deceitful 
woman, for every day I will invent new tortures. 
I will make your cheek to pale, your hand to 
tremble, and your eye to lose its fire. O, how 
sweet, how dear will this revenge be!” 

When he arrived opposite the Astor House, 
he entered that hotel and wrote a hurried note. 
This he sealed and addressed to Benton, and at 
once despatched it to his boarding house. 

This done, he again emerged into the street, 
and continuing his course down Broadway un- 
til he reached Maiden Lane, turned down that 
thoroughfare. When about half way between 
Broadway and Nassau Street, he stopped before 
a cutler’s store. In the window were exposed va- 
rious instruments for sale, and among them = 
quantity of bowie knifes. Mordent stood for 
some minutes peering into this window, and then 
glanced curiously up and down the street. ‘I'he 
scrutiny appeared to satisfy him, for although 
there were many persons passing and repassing, 
he saw no one whom he knew. He entered the 
store, and after some preliminary conversation, 
he asked to be shown some bowie knifes. He 
purchased one, stating it was fora friend out 
west, and concealing it up his sleeve, again en- 
tered the street. Instead of going to his own 
lodgings, he entered a hotel in the lower portion 
of the city, and engaged a room for the night. 








CHAPTER XIIL 


THE INVITATION. 

Wuewn Benton, as we shall continue to call 
him, returned to his own lodgings, he was very 
much astonished to find that Mordent had not 
returned home since the event of the morning. 
The mendicant, however had said nothing to him 
concerning the mysterious letter sent to the 
mayor ; he therefore had no suspicion against his 
friend’s loyalty and professions of friendship. 


_He was in fact really attached to Mordent. We 


are very apt in our journey through life, to like 
those who assimilate with us in disposition and 
character, whose tastes are the same as ours, 
whose favorite authors are also ours, and who 
delight in the same pursuits. Mordent, who pos- 
sessed a good knowledge of human nature, was 
well acquainted with this fact, and had deliber- 
ately laid his plans accordingly. The conse- 
quence was, Benton found hima man after his 
own heart. He was at that age when we are apt 
to look at human nature through a Claude Lor- 
raine glass, when only the brighter colors attract 
the eye, stern experience not having brought the 
deeper shades to light. 

Our hero seated himself in his chamber, and 
indulged in a reverie. He thought what a change 
a few short hours had made in his destiny. His 
birth was no longer a mystery tohim. He had 
now a name, he had a past, and he could now 
look forward toa future. It is true his actual 
position was far from being a brilliant one. The 
mendicant’s revelations had only placed his foot 
on the bottom step of the social Iadder; but he 
had obtained a footing, and he determined it 
should be no fault of his if he did not attain the 
summit. The history of his family was a sad 
one. When he thought of his father and his un- 
happy passion, so fearfully abused, he could not 
restrain the tears from running down his cheeks. 
But he had cause to congratulate himself, for he 
had feared that he was the son of a negro, a 
mendicant ; and he found that a brave soldier 
was his father. He had h forth an h bl 
name, if not an illustrious one, and he resolved, 
in spite of all Neptune said, to adopt it. Benton 
possessed an honest, noble heari. He could very 
well appreciate the negro’s blind devotion, and 
knew that when the latter said, “ my master or- 
dered it,” all argament was superfluous. 

A day or two before he had passionately 
wished for fortune in order to approach Helen ; 
now he no longer thought of it. He had so sud- 
denly been elevated from despair to unhoped-for 
happiness, that in his joy he overlooked the ob- 
stacles which separated him from Mr. Walton’s 
heiress. 

He was plunged into such a train of thought, 
which come when a man has just passed one of 
the crises in his life, when the door of the 
apartment suddenly opened, and the black men- 
dicant entered. In his hand he carried a pack- 
age which he placed on a table and advanced to- 
wards Benton. 

“Young master,” said he, “Ihave brought 
you your property.” 

Benton looked inquiringly into his face. 

“You will perhaps accuse me of having kept 
it too long,” continued the negro, “ but it afford- 
ed me so much heartfelt happiness to contem 
plate these precious relics before closing my eyes 
for my night’s slumber, that I could not bear to 
part with them. Besides, without knowing your 
history, these objects would possess no interest 
for you.” 

Benton guessed what the package contained. 
He opened it, and spread upon the table the 
divers objects which we saw suspended as tro- 
phies in the mendicant’s garret. 

“This then is all that remains to me of my 
father !” said the young man, to himself. 








At these words, Neptune’s face became 
embarrassed. ‘‘ Forgive me, young master !” he 
murmured, 

Benton evidently did not hear him. 

“ Poor father,” he continued, ‘how jealous I 
shall be of every article which composes this 
melancholy treasure.” 

“T will restore it to you, young master, I will 
restore it to you,” said the negro, humbly. 

“ What will you restore, my brave fellow ?” 

“T thought, it gave me so much pain to part 
with it, in short, in spite of myself, the uniform 
of my good master slipped from my hands when 
I made up this packet. I desired to add it to the 
rest, but—” A deep sigh escaped him. “ But 
I thought I should be so lonely in my dwelling. 

I should possess nothing of his. When I say, 
‘my good master,’ will he still hear me ?” 

“Keep it, Neptune,” said Benton, his heart 
touched by the faithful negro’s love for his father, 

“ You deserve it much better than[ do. Surely, 
there is no place so fit for my father’s uniform, 
as the dwelling of his faithful servant.” 

Neptune clepped his hands and actually 
jumped with joy. “Thank you! O, thank you, 
young master!” he exclaimed; “you are al. 
most as good as he is.” 

At this moment one of the servants of the 
house brought a letter addressed to Benton, and 
immediately left the room. ; 

Whilst the young man read this letter, an ex- 
pression of happiness appeared in his features 
which was reflected in the mendicant’s large face 
as ina mirror. When he had finished reading 
it, Benton walked up and down the chamber, 
rubbing his hands together. 

“T shall see her,” he murmured, “TI shall be 
alone with her. I shall make her acquainted 
with the happiness God has bestowed on me in 
giving me aname anda father. O, yes, I will 
go; it would be madness to neglect such an op- 
portunity. Neptune,” added he, addressing the 
mendicant, “Iam about to leave you for a few 
days, my faithful friend.” 

“ Leave me,” repeated the negro, “ why ?” 

“T am going to the country.” 

“‘T will follow you, young master.” 

“ That cannot be, Neptune.” 

The negro bowed his head and began to reflect. 
“He ordered me to watch over you,’ said he, 
after a pause, in a slow and distinct voice. “I 
must do it. Ican only obey him.” 

Suddenly a new thought entered his mind, for 
he added, hurriedly, “ young master, you have 
an enemy !” 

It was the third time within two days that 
Benton had received this warning. “Do you 
know him ?” he asked. 

“T know him, and by my good master’s mem- 
ory I have sworn to kill him !” 

“To kill him!” repeated Benton, shuddering. 
“Do you really mean it?” 

“Such an oath as that is never to be forgot- 
ten !” replied the mendicant, with savage energy. 
Then suddenly softening his voice, he added, 
“Jet me follow you, young master. ° You do not 
know, I forgot to tell you, the descent of the po- 
lice on the gambling house. was not a matter of 
chance. Ido not know what end your enemy 
had in view, but you were drawn into a spare.” 

“ What makes you think so?” 

“T saw it all.” ' 

The mendicant here related the incident of the 
letter, and the circumstance of the direction hav- , 
ing been read aloud by the messenger, which had 
put the negro on the alert. 

“Who was it gave him the letter?” asked 
Benton. 

“Tt was the man who for two months has been 
your most particular friend; the man whom I 
suspected from the first moment I beheld him ; 
the man who yesterday was on the balcony, and 
to whom you were imprudent enough to reveal 
all you knew of your history.” 

Benton’s surprise was so great, that it was 
sometime before he could reply. 

“ Mordent !” said he, at last; “ impossible! 
What interest could he have in drawing me into 
such a snare?” 

“T do not know; but what I have told you is 
a fact, I am certain of it.” 

“But this letter is from him,” said Benton, 
ouvwing the note which he had just received. 

“Do not go! do not go!” cried Neptune. 
“ That man is your enemy.” 

The young man reflected a moment. “I 
must go,” said he at last, in a resolute tone. 
“She will be there !”” 

Neptune shook his head. “ My voice is too 
weak to combat against the voice of love,” he 
murmured. “ But something tells me this is only 
a bait to draw you to the edge of a precipice. I 
will follow you, young master. I know there are 
places where a negro has no business to show 
himself. I know my presence may be embar- 
rassing to you, even if you are not ashamed of 
it. But I will hide myself; neither you nor any 
one else shall see me, unless it be he. He ac- 
companied these last words with a menacing ges- 
ture, as if his mind was worked up to a stern 
resolve. Benton, however, seemed to be think- 
ing of something else, for he took no notice of the 
mendicant’s words. 

“Where are you going?” asked the negro, 
after a pause. 

“To Elm Park, Mr. Walton’s country seat, in 
the village of Rye, about twenty miles from the 
city.”” 

* You have lost your money ; you must want 
some, young master.” And he placed some five 
dollar gold pieces on the chimney piece. 

Benton’s forehead was immediately suffused 
with a deep blush. 

“Do not blush,” said Neptune. “My master 
gave me much more than that; he gave me my 
liberty. It is only a debt * repay.” 

When he had uttered these words, he advanced 
towards the door; but as he was about to cross 
the threshold he turned round. “ At what time 
do you start to-morrow ?” 

“T do not know; in the afternoon sometime.” 

“ Adieu, young master. I shall have sometime 
left to devote to my daily task, namely, search: 
ing for your mother.” 

The mendicant left the house, and Benton 
commenced to make preparations for his visit. 

{ro BE coxTIXvED.] 

































[Written for The Flag of our Union} 
MARGARET, 


BY CLARA atousta. 


Crowned with a coronet of grace, 
Breaking in blushes o'er her thee ; 

Her brow so calm, and pure, and sweet, 
You long to worship at her feet. 


The assure flush of summer skice 

Has lent its glory to her eyes! 

Her hair has caught the rippling gold 
Around the sunset pillars rolled. 


Celestial goddesses might blash, 
From their ripe Paradisian flush, 
To see the tempting damask mouth 
Of this fair daughter of the south! 


She waiks—a thing of shining light— 
In majesty on truth's stern height; 
Her white robes round her silvery fair, 
A bath of Tyrian sweets the air! 


Children of poverty—the gnome! 
With spectre Want within each home— 
Rise up this priestess fair to bless, 
Whose hand relieves thelr wretchednens 


The very brutes on pasture hills, 
Cooling beneath the beech tree's stills, 
Tura loving eyes as she goes by, 

For water from the apring-well nigh. 


The milk-white kitten softly pure, 
And licks no other band than hers; 
Ilis geutle paws he puts to rest 
Upon the velvet of her breast. 


The robins do not fear to sing 

Their lyrics in her grape-vine ewing; 
The nightingale —bird of the stars! 
Chants boldly on her window bars! 


The winds are loth to toss her curls 
Rudely as those of other girle— 
And it does seem all nature tries 
To gather favor in her eyes! 


A mote upon the shoreless sea 

Of life—she has rare smiles for me! 
Bhe fills my heart! Cares I forget 
In thoughts of queenly Margaret! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE BROTHER'S MEETID:, 
—-On— 
A NIGHT IN THE STRAITS OF 80" 
A FORECASTLE YARN 


RY JAMES F, ALCORN, 

Sot Benton was the most inveterate 
spinner I ever met with—a sort of Munch: 
such as are frequently met with aboard «: 
voyagers—men who despise all that por 
the seafaring fraternity who from choice 
er causes prefer the coasting trade, or sb 
long voyages. He and 1 were ship, and i 
watch-mates, on board the ship “ Wing «° 
Wind,” an East Indiaman, and night after 
I and my watch-mates have sat spell-bou: 
through the middle, or first watch, as t! 
might be, listening to the relation by him, 
hair-breadth adventures by flood and dec! 
of which I will give my readers in his own + 
_ “Yes!” said he, in reply to a demand | 

of the watch, “if he had ever encountere: 
rate,” and as a preface to the yarn I am a! 
relate; ‘I've met more’n one o’ the f 
since I’ve bin to sea, and fought 'em, fo 
matter; but about the toughest fight I ey 
mixed up with ’em in, was here away ’’ 
were off the sand heads at the time)—‘‘ a - 
of some twenty five, or maybe thirty year : 

“Ye see, I’d bin cast away in a typho: - 
got carried to Calcutta, where I an’ two or 
o’ my shipmates joined a vessel bound 
Canton for a cargo of silk and tea. 

“ The skipper as we shipped with didn’t ‘ 
arag of a character among the shorefo'! 
Calcutta, some of whom represented hi 
bloody pirate, or something worse, telli: 
manner o’ yarns about him, and trying « 
vent white men from joining the ship, or 
in her. 

“ But we stuck by. In fact I kindor | 
fancy to the skipper, for he was young and ' 
ed like a darn good fellow, while the way 
sued his orders an’ moved round the 
proved him to be a prime sailor, We 
bat hadn't got clear o’ the river when it ! 
out for’ad somehow, ‘at there was twenty 
thousand dollars in gold on board, stowed 
cabin. That ere made all hands kinder + 
*cause ye see if sich a thing had got wi 
Calcutta afore or after the ship sailed, sh. 
sure to be attacked by pirates in the Stra 
afore she got there. There was plenty - 
pesky critters afloatin these waters then, a1 
managed by some means to keep purty 
posted consarning the amount 0’ money a- 
ship carried out o’ port. 

“ Things went smoothly enough until « 
nearly down to the Straits. We didn 
nothing suspicious in the shape of vesse! 
nothing, until one afternoon, when we wy 
pecting to make Sumatra next day. ‘Tw: 
ting along to eight bells, an’ the second ma 
aloft, examining the sarvice on the main t 
lant stay, where the foot of the royal ha 
chafing a spell, the batten having got « 
day. All atonce he sung out, ‘ Bail ho 
afore the old man could ask, ‘where awa 
coming down the backstays like lightning 
“I knowed there was something up, ri; 
an’ so I went aft, pretendin’ to lay up th: 
brace, which was hove down on deck, but 


wanting to hear what he said about the str 
“Why, Mr Monely,’ says the old 
‘what's the matter? You look s'if you'd 


the sea sarpent.’ 

“* Mauer enough, captain!’ says the + 
mate, ‘ That there sail's the “ Virate of Sx 
If taint I'll agree tw go on short allows 
grog for a week.” 

“*The Pirate of Bunda!’ said the ski; 
seizing his ylass from the beckets. ‘ How ( 
bear?’ 
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By the time I'd got the mainbrace ls 




















At these words, Neptune’s face became 
aobarrassed. ‘‘ Forgive me, young master !” he 
urmured. 

Benton evidently did not hear him. 

“ Poor father,” he continued, “how jealous I 
all be of every article which composes this 
elancholy treasure.” 

“ I will restore it to you, young master, I wil) 
store it to you,” said the negro, humbly. 

“ What will you restore, my brave fellow ?”” 

“ thought, it gave me so much pain to part 
ith it, in short, in spite of myself, the uniform 
f my good master slipped from my hands when 

made up this packet. I desired to add it to the 
ost, but—” A deep sigh escaped him. “ But 
thought I should be so lonely in my dwelling. 
' should possess nothing of his. When I say, 
my good master,’ will he still hear me ?” 

“ Keep it, Neptune,” said Benton, his heart 
ouched by the faithful negro’s love for his father. 
‘You deserve it much better thanI do. Surely, 
here is no place so fit for my father’s uniform, 

s the dwelling of his faithful servant.” 

Neptune clapped his hands and actually 
umped with joy. “Thank you! O, thank you, 
oung master!” he exclaimed; “you are al. 
nost as good as he is.” 

At this moment one of the servants of the 
house brought a letter addressed to Benton, and | 
'mmediately left the room. 

Whilst the young man read this letter, an ex- 
pression of happiness appeared in his fe 
vhich was reflected in the mendicant’s large face 
is in a mirror. When he had finished reading 
it, Benton walked up and down the chamber, 
rubbing his hands together. 

“T shall see her,” he murmured, “TI shall be 
vlone with her. I shall make her acquainted 
with the happiness God has bestowed on me in 
riving me a name and a father. O, yes, [ will 
go; it would be madness to neglect such an op- 
portunity. Neptune,” added he, addressing the 
mendicant, “Iam about to leave you for a few 
days, my faithful friend.” 

“ Leave me,” repeated the negro, “why ?” 

“T am going to the country.” 

*T will follow you, young master.” 

“ That cannot be, Neptune.” 

The negro bowed his head and began to reflect. 
“He ordered me to watch over you,” said he, 
ifter a pause, in a slow and distinct voice. “I 
must do it. Ican only obey him.” 

Suddenly a new thought entered his mind, for 
he added, hurriedly, “ young master, you have 
an enemy !” 

It was the third time within two days that 
Benton had received this warning. ‘“ Do you 
know him ?” he asked. 

“TI know him, and by my good master’s mem- 
ory I have sworn to kill him !” 

“To kill him!” repeated Benton, shuddering. 

, “Do you really mean it?” ‘ 

“Such dn oath as that is never to be forgot- 
ten !” replied the mendicant, with savage energy. 
Then suddenly softening his voice, he added, 
“Jet me follow you, young master. You do not 
know, I forgot to tell you, the descent of the po- 
lice on the gambling house. was not a matter of 
chance. Ido not know what end your enemy 
had in view, but you were drawn into a spare.” 

“ What makes you think so ?” 

“T saw it all.” ’ 

The mendicant here related the incident of the 
letter, and the ci of the direction hav- 
ing been read aloud by the messenger, which had 
put the negro on the alert. 

“Who was it gave him the letter?” asked 
Benton. 

“Tt was the man who for two months has been 
your most particular friend; the man whom I 
suspected from the first moment I beheld him ; 
the man who yesterday was on the balcony, and 
to whom you were imprudent enough to reveal 
all you knew of your history.” 

Benton’s surprise was so great, that it was 
sometime before he could reply. 

“ Mordent!” said he, at last; “impossible! 

_ What interest could he have in drawing me into 
such a snare ?” 

“TI do not know; but what I have told you is 
a fact, I am certain of it.” 

“But this letter is from him,” said Benton, 
showing the note which he had just received. 

' «Do not go! do not go!” cried Neptune. 

“ That man is your enemy.” 

The young man reflected a moment. “TI 
must go,” said he at last, in a resolute tone. 
“She will be there!” 

Neptune shook his head. ‘“ My voice is too 
weak to combat against the voice of love,” he 
murmured. “But something tells me this is only 
a bait to draw you to the edge of a precipice. r 
will follow you, young master. I know there are 
places where a negro has no business to show 

' himself. I know my presence may be embar- 
rassing to you, even if you are not ashamed of 
it. But I will hide myself; neither you nor any 
one else shall see me, unless it be he. He ac- 
companied these last words with a menacing ges- 
ture, as if his mind was worked up to a stern 
resolve. Benton, however, seemed to be think- 
ing of something else, for he took no notice of the 
mendicant’s words. 

“Where are you going?” asked the negro, 
after a pause. 

“To Elm Park, Mr. Walton’s country seat, in 
the village of Rye, about twenty miles from the 


» 








city. 

You have lost your money ; you must want 
some, young master.” And he placed some five 
dollar gold pieces on the chimney piece. 

Benton’s forehead was i diately suffused 
with a deep blush. 

“Do not blush,” said Neptune. 
gave me much more than that; he gave me my 
liberty. It is only a debt I repay.” 

When he had uttered these words, he advanced 
towards the door; but as he was about to cross 
the threshold he turned round. “ At what time 
do you start to-morrow ?” mS 

“T do not know; in the afternoon sometime. 

“ Adieu, young master. I shall have sometime 
left to devote to my daily task, namely, search- 





“My master 








ing for your mother.” 
The mendicant left the house, and Benton 
commenced to make preparations for his visit. 
[ro BE ConTINUED.] 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.]} 
MARGARET. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Crowned with a coronet of grace, 
Breaking in blushes o’er her face ; 

Her brow so calm, and pure, and sweet, 
You long to worship at her feet. 


The azure flush of summer skies 

Has lent its glory to her eyes! 

Her hair has caught the rippling gold 
Around the sunset pillars rolled. 


Celestial goddesses might blush, 
From their ripe Paradisian flush, 
To see the tempting damask mouth 
Of this fair daughter of the south! 


She walks—a thing of shining light— 
In majesty on truth’s stern height ; 
Her white robes round her silvery fair, 
A bath of Tyrian sweets the air! 


Children of poverty—the gnome! 

With spectre Want within each home— 
Rise up this priestess fair to bless, 
Whose hand relieves their wretchedness. 


The very brutes on pasture hills, 
Cooling beneath the beech tree’s stills, 
Turn loving eyes as she goes by, 

For water from the spring-well nigh. 


The milk-white kitten softly purs, 
And licks no other hand than hers; 
His gentle paws he puts to rest 
Upon the velvet of her breast. 


The robins do not fear to sing 

Their lyrics in her grape-vine swing; 
The nightingale—bird of the stars! 
Chants boldly on her window bars! 


The winds are loth to toss her curls 
Rudely as those of other girle— 
And it does seem all nature tries 
To gather favor in her eyes! 


A mote upon the shoreless sea 

Of life—she has rare smiles for me! 
She fills my heart! Cares I forget 

In thoughts of queenly Margaret! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE BROTHER’S MEETING : 


—or— 
A NIGHT IN THE STRAITS OF SUNDA. 


A FORECASTLE YARN. 


BY JAMES F. ALCORN. 





Sot Benton was the most inveterate yarn- 
spinner I ever met with—a sort of Munchausen ; 
such as are frequently met with aboard of long 
voyagers—men who despise all that portion of 
the seafaring fraternity who from choice or oth- 
er causes prefer the coasting trade, or short to 
long voyages. He and I were ship, and indeed 
watch-mates, on board the ship “ Wing of the 
Wind,” an East Indiaman, and night after night 
I and my watch-mates have sat spell-bound, all 
through the middle, or first watch, as the case 
might be, listening to the relation by him, of his 
hair-breadth adventures by flood and deck, one 
of which I will give my readers in his own words. 

“Yes!” said he, in reply to a demand by one 


" of the watch, “if he had ever encountered a pi- 


rate,” and as a preface to the yarn I am about to 
relate; “I’ve met more’n one o’ the fellows 
since I’ve bin to sea, and fought ’em, for that 
matter; but about the toughest fight I ever got 
mixed up with ’em in, was here away ’’—(we 
were off the sand heads at the time)—“ a matter 
of some twenty five, or maybe thirty year ago. 

“Ye see, I’d bin cast away in a typhoon and 
got carried to Calcutta, where I an’ two or three 
o’ my shipmates joined a vessel bound up to 
Canton for a cargo of silk and tea. 

“The skipper as we shipped with didn’t have 
arag of a character among the shorefolks in 
Calcutta, some of whom represented him asa 
bloody pirate, or something worse, telling all 
manner 0’ yarns about him, and trying to pre- 
vent white men from joining the ship, or going 
in her. 

“ But we stuck by. In fact I kinder tuck a 
fancy to the skipper, for he was young and look- 
ed like-a darn good fellow, while the way he is- 
sued his orders an’ moved round the deck, 
proved him to be a prime sailor. We sailed, 
but hadn’t got clear o’ the river when it leaked 
out for’ad somehow, ’at there was twenty-eight 
thousand dollars in gold on board, stowed in the 
cabin. That ere made all hands kinder skeery, 
’cause ye sce if sich a thing had got wind in 
Calcutta afore or after the ship sailed, she was 
sure to be attacked by pirates in the Straits, or 
afore she got there. There was plenty o’ the 
pesky critters afloatin these waters then, an’ they 
managed by some means to keep purty well 
posted consarning the amount o’ money as each 
ship carried out o’ port. 

“ Things went smoothly enough until we run 
nearly down to the Straits. We didn’t see 
nothing suspicious in the shape of vessels, nor 
nothing, until one afternoon, when we was ex- 
pecting to make Sumatra next day. ’Twas get- 
ting along to eight bells, an’ the second mate was 
aloft, examining the sarvice on the main topgal- 
lant stay, where the foot of the royal had been 
chafing a spell, the batten having got off that 
day. All at once he sung out, ‘Sail ho!’ and 
afore the old man could ask, ‘where away,’ was 
coming down the backstays like lightning. 

“TI knowed there was something up, right off, 
an’ so I went aft, pretendin’ to lay up the main 
brace, which was hove down on deck, but really 
wanting to hear what he said about the stranger. 

“Why, Mr. Mosely,’ says the old man, 
‘what’s the matter? You look s’if you’d seen 
the sea sarpent.’ . 

“ « Matter enough, captain!’ says the second 
mate. ‘ That there sail’s the “ Pirate of Sunda.” 
If taint I'll agree to go on short allowance of 
grog for a week.’ 

“¢The Pirate of Sunda!’ said the skipper, 
seizing his glass from the beckets. ‘ How did he 
bear?’ 

«Broad on the starboard bow, an’ stan’in 
athwart hawse of us,’ says the dicky ; whereupon 
the skipper mounted the main riggimg, an’ set’tin 
himself on the topsail yard, begun to squint at 


the stranger. 





| 


the old man had made his mind up about the 
vessel, for he sung ott: ‘Turn all hands up, 
Mr. Mosely, an’ get the stunsails out! Call the 
mate! Beara hand! we must show that fellow 
a clean pair of heels.’ 

“ We had the stunsails out, an’ the gear rove, 
in less’n no time, when the old man laid down 
from aloft, an’ tuk his station ’longside the wheel, 
while we rigged out the booms alow an’ aloft au’ 
give her the muslin. I tell ye the way the old 
ship ploughed the brine, was a caution to green 
horns. We had ’bout all the wind we wanted, 
and it soon begun to be purty evident we'd give 
the stranger the go-by if he didn’t wake up a bit. 
In less’n fifteen minutes arter we’d finished 
making sail we had him hull up off deck an’ 
bearing ’bout five an’ a half points on the bow, 
when we could see him keep away, and purty 
soon up went his stunsails. 

“«That’s your game, is it?” says the skipper. 
“ Thank Heaven, two can play at it! Mr.Barnes,’ 
says he to the mate, ‘I guess you’d better have 
the guns all ready. By the way, that fellow 
moves; it seems he’s bound to furnish us work 
for them.’ 

“¢ Ay, ay, sir!’ says the mate. ‘He acts s’if 
a dose of cannister wouldn’t do any harm,’ an’ 
at it we went, clearin’ away the barkers—we had 
six on ’em—real beauties—and reeving of gun- 
tackle, an’ etcetera. 

“ By two bells we'd all ready—fires out and 
guns loaded to the muzzle, all ’cept one ; an’ that 
the old man had histed onto the poop, an’ load- 
ed with round shot, so as to have a lick at his 
spars, if he show’d ugly afore he got into short 
range, which he didn’tseem likely to do, judging 
by the way we crawled ahead of him. 

“ We had him abeam an’ ’bout a mile off by 
the time we’d got through, when the skipper 
said’s how we might get supper, an’ be all ready 
in case we was wanted, for, says he, ‘ That’s the 
Pirate of Sunda, men, an’ no mistake; an’ we 
have to fight him sure, if we can’t outran him.’ 

“Well ye see, that there information didn’t 
add muchto our appetites nohow! I guess all 
hands didn’t eat enough—an’ there were forty of 
us, all told—to make a supper for ten longshore 
men a’ter they’d bin on a spree for a week. 
Howsomever, much or little, we hadn’t got 
through when the stranger fired a gun, an’ show- 
ed British buntin’. 

“No ye don’t!’ says the old man, as soon’s 
he see’d her colors. ‘Show him the gridiron, 
Mr. Barnes! He can’t fool me with the “me- 
teor flag!” He might as well show the death’s 
head an’ cross bones at once !’ 

“¢Perhaps he would if he could only get 
within short range,’ says the mate. ‘ Wouldn’t 
it be about as well to haul to, to starboard a 
couple of points? We'd hold a stronger breeze, 
and fetch him astarn sooner.’ 

«« Yes, and aid him to shorten the distance be- 
tween us!’ says the skipper. ‘No, no, Mr. 
Barnes! We have nothing to spare to starboard ; 
but I’ve half a mind to haul to for the main; if 
it were not for the risk of being becalmed under 
the land, when we would have more than this 
fellow to deal with. Let her go as she is till 
dark, there’s no moon to-night, and see if I don’t 
double on him.’ 

“The old man went below then, leavin’ the 
mate in charge, while the second mate an’ stew- 
ard were busy overhauling the arms-chest and 
passin’ out pistols ready for use. He hadn’t bin 
gone more’n a minute, when bang went another 
gun on board the pirate, and a shot struck the 
water about a hundred yards astarn. That 
brought the old man up from below mighty 
quick, when he sung out: 

“Jn starboard lower an’ topmast-stunsails ! 
We must get that fellow astarn or he’ll be taking 
the sticks out of us with that big gun.’ 

“Tl tell you what, them stunsails come down 
by the run, an’ afore you could say Jack Robin- 
son, the yards were checked, an’ the old ship 
headin’ up E.S. E. We hadn’t got the stun- 
sails made up though, afore the pirate twig’ed the 
move, an’ sent a whole broadside after us, but it 
didn’t reach us by a longways. Then he tried 
his long gun, an’ hove a shot close alongside. 
He fired again as fast’s he could load, an’ put a 
round shot through our mainsail. A third time 
he was more fortunate, for he hit the mizzen top 
an’ stove one side of it all to pieces, while the 
shot passed on an’ lodged in the mainyard, ’bout 
five feet from the slings. 

“Twas luck for us i¢ was almost dark, for if 
he had had light enough to kept us in view 
another half hour, he’d took some of the sticks 
out of us sure, but as it was, that shot was the 
only one as did any material damage, an’ he 
only fired a couple more, when it had got to be 
so dark he couldn’t see us nor we him. 

“*T guess that fellow’s ’bout done for t’night,’ 
said the skipper, soon’s we lost sight of the pi- 
rate. ‘He wont be likely to get another shot at 
us to-night, an’ if this wind only holds good, I’ll 
bet a big apple he wont in the morning.’ 

“Don’t ye think, the old man hadn’t more’n 
got the words said, when flap went the courses 
agin the masts; the wind had begun to die away. 
From that minute the breeze kept growin’ less 
an’ less, until bout six bells in the first watch, 
when it had died away ’bout dead calm. My 
eye! Didn’t the old man swear a little! We 
were in for it sure, an’ were ’bout makin’ our 
minds up to have our throats cut, when the skip- 
per, who was stan’in’ aft, lookin’ over the topsail, 
sung out: 

“* What in thunder!’ Where does that light 
come from? I told that confounded steward to 
ship them after dead-lights! Jump down, Mr. 
Barnes, an’ put that cabin lamp cut! I shouldn’t 
wonder if we had some more o’ them round shot 
about our ears,’ an’ he bent down over the taff- 
rail to see where the light came trom. But he 
hadn’t more’n done it, when he jumped back an’ 
says he: ‘ Mr. Barnes! drag that Ethio- 
pian up here! Lay aft here all hands!’ 

“ We mustered aft in less’n no time, when he 
sung cut, ‘ We’ve got a traitor amongst us, men! 
Just look over the starn!’ 

“We did so, an’ I’m blowed if there warn’t a 
signal lantern, all lit up, an’ hanging under one 
of the starn winders. 





Made us mad as thunder, 
when we see it, an’ by the time the mate had 


“ By the time I’d got the mainbrace laid up, | hauled it in, we were "bout ready to eat the stew- 





ard. He came on deck with the mate, an’ look- 
ed mighty blue he did when the old man asked 
him how that lantern come hangin’ out the starn 
winder. The darn’d nigger said he didn’t know; 
but ’twan’t no use. We all know’d he did it, 
an’ told him so; so by-m’by he givein, an’ own- 
ed up as he did it for a signal to the pirates. 

“When the old man heard that it made him 
awful ugly. He made a spring at the darkey, 
an’ catchin’ him by the throat, choked him till 
he’d almost killed him, an’ then he hove him on 
deck an’ jumped on him two or three times. 
Darn the fellow! I pitied him; but I knew he 
deserved it, so let him slide. 

“ When the old man left him he laid for dead, 
an’ we let him lay, for just then we heard the 
measured an’ muffled sound of oars nearly along- 
side. 

“«Jump to the guns, men!’ shouted the old 
man, an’ we did, while at the same instant a 
most infernal yell broke on the stillness of the 
night, an’ a minute after, one, two, three boats 
dashed into view in quick succession. They 
were crowded with men, an’ in less’n five min- 
utes were right alongside an’ fast to us, while 
their crews were clambering up the ship’s sides 
an’ over the rails in half dozens. One of them 
laid us aboard in the forechains, another at the 
main, an’ the third hooked on to the mizzen 
chains, where she was stove by the skipper as 
soon’s she touched, who darted a couple of cold 
shot into her, knocking a hole in her bottom 
quicker’n lightning, while hardly one of hercrew 
gained our deck but were cut down or tumbled 
overboard by the skipper and some eight or ten 
of our lads who had remained aft to receive 
them. 

“ We had our hands full for’ad though. Jest 
as fast’s one o’ the rascals fell wounded or dead, 
half a dozen jumped into his tracks from the 
rail, until they outnumbered us, an’ were driving 
us aft, inch by inch, when the capt’n an’ his 
gang, havin’ settled accounts with the crew of 
the stern boat, jumped down on the main deck 
to lend us a hand. 

“ We had used onr pistols with good effect at 
first, but they pressed us so hard, we’d no time 
to re-load ; so we had to trust to our cutlasses, 
at which they were more’n a match for us, an’ 
though we made a stand for a few minutes, after 
the old man joined us, we were again forced to 
give way an’ retreat. 

“Our men were falling every minute, an’ there 
was every prospect of havin’ all our throats cut, 
when the old man shouted—‘ Give way to star- 
board an’ port, men!’ an’ we did give way, when 
bang! the old man fired one of the guns, which 
he had slewed round, an’ pointed right at the 
thickest of the pirates. That discharge mowed 
down more’n a dozen of ’em, and kinder raised 
our courage, so that we drove ’em for’ad almost 
to the foremast, where they rallied again, when 
the fight became fiercer than ever. In the mean- 
time the skipper had got another gun to bear on 
em, but didn’t dare to fire it lest he’d kill as 
many of his own crew as of the pirates. 

“We had to give way in turn, and were fall- 
ing back slowly on the mfindeck, some one of 
our number being cut down momentarily, when 
the skipper sung out: ‘Avast the Marions !’ 
meaning our crew. ‘ Down, every man!’ but we 
couldn’t do it, so the old man jumped into the 
thickest of the fight himself, an’ was soon en- 
gaged hand to hand with the leader of the pirates. 
Just then I lost sight of him an’ got entangled 
with a fellow ’at I’d bin trying to get foul of for 
sometime. I had it in for him from the first. 
Ye see he hit me a thundering clip on the head, 
just as he jumped from the rail; almost laid me 
over. Iused to be considered some punkins 
with a cutlass, in the sarvice, an’ had come off 
first in every single-handed tussle that night, but 
I’m blessed if I hadn’t met my match at last. 
We cut away at each other sometime, but couldn’t 
get blood, when all at once he made a lunge at 
me, which I made an attempt to parry, when my 
foot slipped an’ I fell backward,expectin’ every in- 
stant to feel the pirate’s cutlass between my ribs. 
But I didn’t. Just as I fell the mate jumped in 
an’ took my place, an’ catching the fellow foul, 
pinked him quicker’n you could say beans. 

“When I got un 1 ~~ the fight had kinder 
slacked on both sides, a good many of the 
survivors being too deeply intent on the issue of 
the fight between our old man and the leader of 
the pirates, to think of turther hostility for the 
time. They were bith splendid swordsmen, an’ 
about as well matched for size an’ weight as they 
could be, while ise way their cutlasses twisted 
an’ twined ’round each other was a caution. 
First one give way an’ then the other, but neith- 
er could boast of any advantage for nearly ten 
minutes, when they separated by mutual consent, 
to regain breath. Their separation was the sig- 
nal for renewed contest between their supporters, 
which was commenced by our mate, who had 
trained the gun—before prepared by the skipper 
—to bear on our assailants, during the cessation 
of hostilities, an’ now fired it, annihilating nearly 
one third of our antagonists. 

“ The rest were speedily driven for’ad, with the 
exception of their leader, who, on perceiving the 
havoc made by the discharge among his follow- 
ers, instantly returned to the fight, in which he 
One by one, 
they fell dead or wounded beneath our blows, 
until but few remained ; an’ they, afeared to lin- 
ger longer where death awaited them, jumped 
into their boats an’ shoved off, leaving their 
leader to our tender mercies. Him we soon se- 
cured, after he’d succeeded in wounding our cap’n 
severely. But we had scarcely made him a pris- 
oner when a cheer of defiance from the remnant 
of his followers, answered by one more distant, 
warned us of their return, with fresh forces. 

“T tell you what, lads! that answering cheer 
appalled with fear the hearts of all whoheard it, 
for we were few an’ exhausted with the conflict, 


was again met by the old man. 


besides being encumbered with the dead an’ 
wounded of both parties, who lay in heaps on 
our deck. On came the attacking party, while 
we re loaded the guns an’ run ’em out, depress- 
ing their muzzles to the lowest angle, hoping to 
be able to pour their contents into the approach- 
ing boats, ere they could gain a hold on the ship. 


But fortune favored us when least expected, for | 


just as we heard the splash of their oars, a gentle 





| 
| 
| 


breeze filled our sails, giving the ship steerage 
way ; when we sprang to the braces an’ in a few 
moments the old boat was going three knots 
through the water, with a gentle but freshening 
breeze on the quarter. 

“The way we cheered them wasn’t slow, I tell 
you, an’ had you heard the way them fellows 
swore an’ tuk on, you’d a thought we wouldn’t 
have met much mercy had they bin aboard. But 
they didn’t get aboard, for the breeze come up 
quick, and in less’n five minutes we were going 
good seven an’ a half, an’ leavin’ ’em astarn at 
no small rate. 

“We'd got one gun onto the quarter deck 
afore they boarded us, an’ that the mate now or- 
dered us to bowse aft to the topsail, when he 
fired a pistol in the direction of the boats, hop 
ing they would return the compliment, an’ betray 
their exact whereabouts. The ruse succeeded to 
a charm, for they replied with a discharge of 
some fifteen or twenty shots, one of which killed 
the second mate on the spot, an’ another struck 
me on the arm, just below the elbow, an’ broke it. 

“At the instant they fired the mate was glanc- 
ing along the gun, awaiting the flash of the ex- 
pected volley, to enable him to point the piece 
with some show of success. She was about 
right, an’ jumping one side he applied the match. 
It was a success judging by the yells an’ screech- 
ing which followed the report, an’ lasted for 
mor’n a minute, when it died away an’ all was 
silent as the grave, save the ripple of the sea an’ 
the rush of water under the ship’s bow and 
along her waist an’ counter. 

“We got lanterns then an’ mustered aft, when 
we counted ten able to stand an’ go, myself in- 
cluded, twenty of our original number being 
missing. Of them we found fourteen killed an’ 
wounded, on deck, while of the pirates we count- 
ed sixty-eight dead an’ wounded, including their 
leader who lay bound hand an’ foot, an’ slightly 
wounded—besides a number of pieces of bodies 
—legs an’ arms, etc, which had bin blown to 
pieces by the two discharges. 

“The dead an’ wounded of the pirates shared 
the fate of our dead shipmates, though we hove 
their bodies overboard with less regret than those 
of our gallant shipmates; while in the meantime 
our wounded, including the cap’n, were convey- 
ed to the cabin an’ made as comfortable as our 
means would admit. 

“The pirate cap’n—as he afterwards proved to 
be—we placed in double irons, an’ then we had 
a drink all round on the head of our victory. 
’T was daylight by that time, an’ we could see 
the pirate ship hove to an’ hull down to the 
west’ard, which relieved us of all further appre- 
hension concerning her, when we turned in, all 
hands save the mate, the man at the wheel an’ I ; 
an’ I followed the other’s example as soon as Mr. 
Barnes had sot my broken arm an’ secured it in 
its place. 

“ At eight bells the mate roused all hands out 
to wash decks an’ get breakfast, after which the 
skipper sent for us to go to his state-room. We 
went in a body, when he said a great sight ’bout 
our brave defence of the ship an’ our own lives, 
an’ so on, winding up with a request to see the 
pirate skipper. He was soon brought into the 
cabin, ironed as he was, an’ ushered into the 
presence of the cap’n, who asked him a sight o’ 
questions, an’ among the rest what his name was. 

“¢Wilbur!’ says the pirate, at which our 
skipper started partly upright in his berth, an’ 
says he kinder sudden, ‘ Wilbur! did you say 
Wilbur” 

“*T did,’ says the pirate, kinder surprised. 

“© And you belong in ol 

“* What is itto you where I belong ? growled 
the pirate, with an angry scowl. 

“*Much! groaned our cap’n. 

“ «How so?” 

“* Answer my question, an’ I will answer 
yours,’ says the old man, eagerly. 

“*Humph! Well! it can do no harm if you 
do know,’ muttered the pirate, adding aloud: 
* You belong in the United States ?” 

“*P der 

“Were you ever in Boston?” 

“Yes! I belong to Boston. But what has 
this to do with the answer to my question, un- 
less indeed, you—’ 

“« Belong there,’ said the pirate, interrupting 
him. ‘Yes! Boston city is my native place ;’ 
an’ his head sunk on his breast, while he drew 
his hand hastily across his eyes. 

“‘*Boston’s your native place, you say? an’ 
your first name is —’ 

“*Henry !’ said the pirate, sadly. 

“*Yes! Ithought so! Look up! My name 
is Wilbur. Alas! am I so changed that you 
cannot recognize me? Take off his irons, Mr. 
Barnes, an’ leave us!’ 

“The mate hastily unlocked the handcuffs, 
while their wearer, gazing amazed at our skip- 
per, muttered : 

“You a Wilbur, an’ born in Boston! Who 
are you? Speak, in Heaven’s name, an’ tell me 
that my hand has not been raised against —’ 

“Your brother George!’ said the old man, 
interrupting him, an’ the next instant they were 
clasped in each other’s arms. 

“We stole out o’ the state-room quietly an’ 
left ’em together, but ’twant long afore the pirate 
come out an’ called the mate, an’ they went into 
the cabin together, where they stayed a long time, 
when the mate come out an’ told us a long yarn 
’bout how he’d come to be a pirate an’ all that, 
an’ wanted to know if we’d give him up to be 





hung when we got to Batavia, or give hima 
chance to lead a different life 4 

“Darn my buttons if I could say hang him, 
when I had heard his history; nor could a sin- 
gle one of my shipmates; so we said, ‘let him 
live an’ so said the mate, an’ we were glad of 
it when we found out what a good fellow be was, 
even if he was a pirate.” 

“ But yoa haint told us how he come to be a 
pirate, Sol,” said one of the watch, who believed 
Sol’s yarn to be ended. 

“No more I aint!” rejoined my messmate, 
adding, “ but I guess ’taint too late yet.” 

“ Ye see, he run away from home to avoid a 
licking, which his governor had promised him. 
He was but a boy then an’ couldn’t dognuch to 
git his own living, so he shipped to go to sea in 
a whaleman, an’ did go. Whaling didn’t agree 








with him, so he an’ three or four green horns 
took it into their heads to desert the ship, which 
they did in the South Pacific, expectin’ to get 
away from the island they had taken refaze on 
almost any time. But they were mistaken. 
They had to stay there a matter of three year 
afore they got the first chance to leave, an’ when 
they did it was in a whaleman, from which they 
run away on the coast of China, somewhere up 
above Whampoa, to which they were carried by 
a tradin’ junk as picked ’em up, when about 
half starved. 

“At Whampoa they joined an English ship 
bound to London, but their usual luck followed 
them, for she was run into in the night, an’ sunk 
just outside the Straits of Sunda) by a pirate, 
who saved most all the crew, but compelled them 
to turn pirates. 

“That’s how he got among them, an’ being 
kinder smart an’ intelligent, he soon got pro- 
moted until they made him cap’n, ’bout two year 
afore we fell in with him. 

“T see’d him once since. ’*Twasin New York, 
’bout eight or ten year ago. He knew me an’ 
hailed me, an’ made me go to the botel with him, 
where we talked over old times—for he an’ I had 
got to be regular chums afore our ship left Bata- 
via, where we had to put in for a crew after the 
fight. 

“He told me ’at he had got married an’ lived 
in the Western country, an’ ’at his brother George 
was lost at sea, an’ a whole lot more "bout bim- 
self which I disremember now; an’ when I was 
coming away he shoved a pile of dollars in my 
hand ‘just to keep me in change,’ he said, an’ 
with it this *baccy box, tellin’ me this would 
serve to remind me of him when far away, an’ 
his gratitude for that leniency which preserved 
his life, affording him chance to amend, and also 
to atone for his brief but bloody piratical career.” 

* 
KIND WORDS, 

They never blister the tongue or lips. 
we have never heard of one mental trouble 
arising from this quarter. Though they do not 
cost much, yet they accomplish much. They 
help one’s own good-nature and good will. Soft 
words soften our own soul. Angry words are 
fuel to the flame of wrath, and make the blaze 
more fierce. Kind words make other people 
good-natured. Cold words freeze people, and 
hot words scorch them, and bitter words make 
them bitter, and wrathful words make them 
wrathful. There is such a rush of all other 
kinds of words in our days, that it seems desir- 
able to give kind words a chance among them. 
There are vain words, and idle words, and hasty 
words, and spitetul words, and empty words, and 
profane words, and warlike words. Kind words 
also produce their own image on men’s souls. 
And a beautiful image it is. They soothe, and 
quiet, and comfort the hearer. They shame 
him out of his sour, morose, unkind feelings. 
We have not yet begun to use kind words in 
such abundance as they ought to be used.—Pascal. 


Our Curious Department. 
[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.] 


Singular Historical Facts. 

Thomas Jefferson and John Adams both died on the 
4th of July, 1826. John Adams died in his 91st year 
and was eight years older than Thomas Jefferson; Thom- 
as Jefferson was eight years older than James Madison; 
James Madison was eight years older than James Mon- 
roe; James Monroe was eight years older than John 
Quincy Adams. The first five of our Presidents—all 
Revolati ded their terms of services in the 
66th year of their age. Washington, born Feb. 22d, 1732; 
inaugurated 1789, term of service expired in the 60th 
year of his age; John Adams, born October 30th, 1785; 
inaugurated, 1797 ; term of service expired in the 66th year 
of his age; Thomas Jefferson, born April 2d, 1743; inau- 
gurated 1804; term of service expired in the 66th year of 
his age; James Madison, born March 4th, 1751; inaugu- 
rated 1809; term of service expired in the 66th year of 
his age; James Monroe, born April 2d, 1758; inaugura- 
ted 1817; term of service expired in the 66th year of his 
age. 

Curious Epitah. 

The following epitaph is upon a gravestone in Crayford 
churchyard, Kent: 

“Here lies the body of Peter Isnell, thirty years Clerk 
of this parish: he lived respected, a pious and worthy 
man, and died on his way to Church to assist at a wedding, 
on the 3lst August, 1811, aged 70 years. The inhabitants 
of Crayford raised this stone to his cheerful memory, and 
as a tribute to his faithful service. 





And 











“ The life of this clerk was just threescore and ten, 
Nearly half of which time he had sung out amen. 
In his youth he was married like other young men, 
But his wife died one day: so he chanted amen. 
A second he took—she departed: what then? 

He courted and married a third, with amen; 

Hie joys and his sorrows were doubled: but then 
Hlis voice was deep bass as he sung out amen. 
On the horn was exalted in blowing amen, 

He lost all his wind at threescore and ten; 

And here, with three wives, he waits till again 
The trumpet shall raise him to sing out Amen.” 





Sir Philip Crampton’s Coffin. 

By the singular directions of Sir Philip Crampton, 
made just prior to his death, the body was placed in a 
solid Irish oak coffin without any lid; around this was 
placed a thick concrete of Roman cement, which was 
made to fill up all the spaces in the interior of the coffin 
not occupied by the body, which was covered over, and 
entirely imbedded in the cement, of which nearly five hun- 
dred weight was used. The heavy mass was placed within 
another Irish oak coffin of great strength, which was cov- 
ered with five black cloth, on the lid of which was a shield 
bearing the following inscription: ‘ Sir Philip Crampton, 
Bart, died June 10th, 1558, aged eighty-one years.” 

** Big Tree Bulletin.” 

This is the odd-sounding sand somewhat remarkable 
title of a paper issued at Mammoth Tree Grove, Calaveras 
county, California. IJtis published every Tuesday and 
Friday by John Heckendern—office on the stump of the 
Big Tree. In the Calaveras section of California trees 
are found of a size surpassing those of apy other country 
in the world. One of these gianta has been felled, and 
upon its stump the editor has erected a printing office, 
from which issues, twice a-week, the Big Tree Bulletin. 


Pancake Bell. 

A custom has prevailed in Haden from time immemo 
rial, on Shrove Tuesday, to ring what is called the pan- 
cake-bell 
tares terminate before the return of the above day, as- 


All the apprentices in the town whore inden- 


semble in the belfry of the church at eleven o'clock, and 
in turn toli the tevor beil for an hour, at the sound of 
which all the housewives in the parish commence frying 
pancakes. The sexton, who 
fee from each lad 


is present, receives a squall 


A Prodigy. 

Another insthematical phenomenon has appeared. His 
name is Meredith Holland, and he is a native of Menroe 
county. Ky It is said that he can suswer any mathe- 
matical question withouts moment's delay. He declares 
that he is conscious of no mental effort, but the avewer 
is presented to his mind almost instantaneously with the 
Aside from this wonderfal faeulty he has a 
very ordinary and uncultivated mind 


question 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
STRAY LINES TO NELLIE R. M*r**, 


BY A. 0. CLOUGH. 
Once again I roam, sweet Nell, 
In our chosen, favorite dell, 
Rich as erst with waving grass and blooming flower; 
Here’s the tiny copse of wood 
In whose sylvan solitude 
We have whiled away many a lingering hour. 


With a soft and plaintive cry 

Still the brooklet murmurs by, 
Meandering down the gay and dreamy mead; 

Ne’er a thought and ne'er a care— 

Wandering thither, every where— 
Only freed from winter's bondage, blest indeed. 


And the flowerets by its side 
Blush their beauties in its tide, 
As they veil them from the ruder gaze of day— 
While within the embowering trees, 
On the scarcely rippling breeze, 
Float sweet bird-notes trilling forth from every spray. 


Yet the beauty of the flower, 
And the music of-the bower, 
The sweetly murmured voicings of the stream— 
- All are joyless to me here, 
For thou dost not linger near, 
While the past seems but the nursling of a dream. 





[Especial Correspondence of The Flag of our Union.) 


SEEING THE WORLD. 
LETTER NO. 8. 


BY PELEG PARSLEY BELL. 


FROM LONDON. 

With a degree of politeness which will ever be 
an honor to his name, the American Minister 
procured for me and my family, from the Home 
Secretary of State, a special permit to visit the 
Thames Tunnel. This is an honor that is sel- 
dom accorded by the British government to any 
but crowned heads, with whom the sovereign of 
Great Britain is upon the most intimate and am- 
icable relations. Under these circumstances, I 

was somewhat at a loss to understand why the 
honorable lord who has charge of the Home De- 
partment should have ventured to extend such a 
privilege to a humble citizen of America, and 
plain republican, like myself. I saw at once 
that he must have been prompted by higher au- 
thority, and readily traced the hand of the queen 
in this delicate attention. Knowing the intimate 
relations which subsisted between my son Chris- 
topher Columbus and her oldest son, Prince Ar- 
thur, the heir apparent, and the marks of mutual 
regard which they had bestowed upon each other 
when they had their bout at fisticuffs in the Par- 
liament house, she had adopted this delicate 
mode of testifying her sincere regard for the an- 
cient family of the Bells, and her and her son’s 
desire to be on good terms with us, in case Chris- 
topher should eventually be elected President of 
the United States. 

I gladly availed myself of the distinguished 
privilege which had thas been bestowed upon 
me and my family, by taking an early opportu- 
nity to visit the Tunnel. This immense work is 
excavated from side to side of the river Thames, 
about fifteen feet below its bed. It is supported 
by double arches of mason-work, and finished off 
inside with great taste and expense, being thor- 
oughly lighted with gas, from end toend. It 
was commenced during the reign of George IV., 
in 1825, and was designed by that wise monarch 
as a monument of his reign,—beginning no- 
where, ending in nothing, of no earthly use, and 
costing a great deal of money. It may be re- 
marked, in passing, that this wonderful mud-hole 
is a very correct exemplification of king George’s 
reign, and does infinite credit to his taste and sa- 
gacity. The Tunnel as yet is of no sort of use, 
and is kept up as a national bazaar, with little 
shops inside of it, for the sale of fancy articles, 
which derive their interest from the fact that they 
are bought inthe Tunnel. If this is the “eighth 
wonder of the world,” it is mighty easy to make 
wonders. All you’ve got to do is to follow the 
Trishman’s recipe for making a great cannon; 
which was, to take a hole, and pour a lot of hot 
iron around it. So, to make an “eighth won- 
der,” it is simply necessary to take a hole and 
build the inside up with masonry, and then you 
have a place so wonderful that a tooth-brush or 
a penny whistle bought in it, will be stared at as 
a curiosity, all over the world. 

With the carriage duly labelled with our coat 
of arms on the panels, we drove down to the en- 
trance of the Tunnel, in good style. I looked 
out of the window, expecting to see a line of 
troops drawn up to salute us at the gates. But 
there were no gates, and our footman came to the 
door of the coach and informed us that we were 
to alight there, and enter the Tunnel on foot. 
This surprised me ; for I had supposed we should 
drive through the Tunnel in our carriage. I 
found, however, that there was no chance for 
horses or carriages to enter; for the only ap- 
proach was by descending a winding stair-case 
for some sixty or seventy feet, and getting into 
the Tunnel from the bottom. The perfect use- 
lessness of the whole thing then burst upon me, 
and I was about to retire in disgust. A thought 
that the queen might hear of my conduct, and 
take offence, restrained me, however, and I 
alighted with my wife and children. I directed 
the footman to take the canvass which bore our 
coat of arms from the side of the carriage and 
carry it before us. Following him, my wife and 
I entered the Tunnel house, and my son and 

daughter followed us. A body of police-men 
were drawn up on one side of the vestibule, and 
received us with proper deference. I returned 
their salute with a dignified wave of the hand, 
and our family procession, preceded by the foot- 
man a sherald-at-arms, descended the stair-case. 


On reaching the bottom we got a view of the 
7 . ' 
It was filled with | 


Tunnel in its whole length. 
well-dressed people, doubtless sent there by the 


Home Secretary, to welcome me on my visit. I , 
bowed graciously to the crowd, and was about to | 
address them ; but they did not seem to expect ; 
a speech from me, and studiously avoided cheer- | 
I was struck with the perfect discipline | 


ing us. 
and good order which pervaded the vast throng 
of spectators which our visit had called togeth- 
er; and, after moving leisurely, from one end of 
the Tunnel to the other (some four hundred 


yards), for the purpose of giving them a good 
view of me, I made them a respectful bow, and 
retired. We resumed our carriage, and returned 
to our hotel. 

My next visit was to Smithfield Cattle Market, 
for I dearly love a good piece of English beef, 
and I had a great curiosity to see where the arti- 
cle is sold. This is a great square of six or 
seven acres extent, situated in the centre of Lon- 
don; and here the dumb critters are sold which 
the London people eat for food. The markets 
are held twice a week, when immense quantities 
of cattle, sheep and swine are driven in from 
the country, and sold to the butchers. It was in 
this market place that the celebrated John Rogers 
was burned at the stake, for heresy ; at least so 
tradition says. Determined to see the spot, if 
possible, I made inquiries of various persons 
where the martyr suffered. One very polite 
young man stepped up, upon overhearing my 
question, and joined the circle of drovers and 
butchers which had formed around me. He in- 
formed me that the tradition which prevailed 
abroad, as to Mr. Rogers, was erroneous ; that 
the original account of him and the true one, as 
preserved at Smithfield, was very different in- 
deed. I told him I was a stranger in the coun- 
try, and belonged in the United States; also that 
I would be very glad to hear the correct account 
of John Rogers’s death, and would make use of 
it to set the public opinion right, in our country. 
He then informed me, that Mr. Rogers, during 
his lifetime, was a resident of Smithfield, with 
his family, living there on account of the.facility 
which the market afforded him for obtaining ex- 
cellent beef, to which he was very partial. He 
had a great weakness for beef steak, which he 
liked cooked very rare. In fact, if he could only 
enjoy his rare steak and Hervey sauce, he cared 
for little else in the world. He had a large fam- 
ily, and his wife had a great deal of care on her 
hands, besides cooking her husband’s steak to 
suit his fastidious appetite. On account of the 
rareness of the steaks she cooked, the neighbors 
called her Bloody Mary. On one occasion, hav- 
ing a nursing child in her arms, she was prevent- 
ed by some maternal duty from giving season- 
able attention to the juicy tenderloin which was 
broiling upon the coals, and the consequence w: 
that the steak was done to a crisp before she 
could take it off. Her husband came home in a 
few moments, in great impatience, and called for 
his dinner. He could not wait a moment, and 
there was no other way for the wife to do but to 
serve up the tenderloin as it was. The sight 
thereof so enraged the husband that he fell into 
a fit, and burst a blood-vessel, which caused his 
death. The coroner set upon his body, and the 
jury reported “ that John Rogers died of a burnt 
steak, at the hands of Bloody Mary.” In the 
course of time the memory of these facts died 
out in the public mind, and the truth became 
perverted into a tradition that he died by being 
burnt at the stake by Queen Mary. This narrative 
was generally assented to by those around me, 
and their serious countenances left me no room 
to doubt its truth. The young gentleman oblig- 
ingly offered to take me to the public office and 
exhibit the original coroner’s report, as preserved 
among the archives. But I could not disbelieve 
his straight-forward tale, and declined his offer. 
He however conducted me into an ancient burial 
ground, near by, where he showed me the grave 
of Rogers, covered hy a stone slab, from which 
the hand of time had effaced the inscription. 
He also showed me the tomb of the friend of 
Rogers, James Hervey, the inventor of the cele- 
brated Hervey’s Sauce, of which Rogers made 
great use upon his steak. ‘This sauce is so ex- 
cellen: that no modern invention for the purpose 
has superseded the famous Hervey mixture, and 
it continues to this day the most approved con- 
diment for a juicy tenderloin. I broke off a 
small piece from the stone which covers the re- 
mains of Hervey, as a memento of my visit, and 
intend to have a stopper for my sauce cruet, made 
from it, as a memento mori of the great inventor. 

There was only one other place in London 
that I cared to visit, and that was the bookstore 
formerly kept by the celebrated John Gilpin, and 
still known as the “ Gilpin Bookstore.” I ac- 
cordingly went to Bishop’s Gate Street, Without, 
and easily found the venerable structure where 
once did business 
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“Of credit and reno 

** & train-band seattatat ‘eke was he, 
“Of famous London town.’ 





The old store is still occupied for the sale of 
books, and is cherished with an affectionate rev- 
erence by all who have a due regard for the land- 
marks of history. Upon conversing with the 
present occupants of the store and the neighbors, 
I could not learn much of the history of John 
Gilpin, in addition to the facts narrated in the 
poem which records his famous exploits. He 
arose to great eminence in the military service, 
subsequent to his headlong ride, having been 
promoted to the rank of brigadier, and appoint- 
ed to the command of a Spruce Beer Battery in 
the city service, during the preparations to resist 
the anticipated invasion of the French under 
Bonaparte. The French did not land ; and after 
the alarm subsided, the city generously permit- 
ted Gilpin and his fellow-soldiers to drink the 
spruce-beer which had been provided to repel 
the enemy. General Gilpin was of rather a full 





and squat figure, and drank so much of the bev- 
erage on the patriotic occasion alluded to, that it 
caused him to explode, and killed him. In the 
epitaph upon his tomb-stone, it is stated that 
“he died in a burst of patriotic indignation, 
while contemplating the audacity of the proposed 
French invasion.” Inthe bookstore I had the 
gratification of handling and inspecting the two 
handles of the beer jugs which he carried in his 
celebrated race, which jugs the careful student 
of history will recollect were broken during that 
fearful career of horsemanship. These handles 
are held together by the identical strap which 
then bound them to his side. They very much 
resemble the handles of beer jugs of the present 
day. 1 tried to purchase these interesting relics, 
but was informed that no money could buy them. 
I therefore departed for my lodgings, forced to 
be contented with the inspiring recollection of 


| having seen and handled them. 
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TO CORKESPON DENTS. 


Exector, Needham. Mass —While Rome remained free, 
the authority of the Senate was great, though subor- 
nate to the assembly of the people. It assumed the 
guardianship of public religion; the management of 
the revenue; the appointment ‘of governors to the 
provinces, whose constitutions it settled; the direction 
of diplomatic affairs, and many other functions of im- 
portance. 

Emma Jang, Dorchester, Mass.—Lady Bulwer Lytton is 
an [rishwoman. 

Pupit.—‘‘ Semaphore” is a term mostly used synony- 
mously with be era is derived from the Greek 
sema, & sign, and phero, I bear. 

©. C.—The * Mentz bible without date,” was executed 
by Guttemberg and Faust between the years 1450 and 
1455; but, before the year 1500 there were printing 
offices in upwards of 220 places. 

Ssreeant 8.— Previous to the invention of the bayonet, 
the pike was the arm of the infantry. It was a steel- 
headed shaft 12 or 14 feet in length. 

BosTonrensis —Gen. Davis was the first commander of 
the National Lancers 

Mas. M. C., New Bedford.—You can procure the es 
ings of ¢N.D. Cotton, Washington Street. The cheap- 
est stereoscopes come at one dollar. The slides or pic- 
tures are sold separately, and vary in price from fifty 
cents to one dollar. 

Voracsur.—The “Godwin Sands,” England, are sand- 
banks off the east coast of Kent, and occupy a space 
that was formerly a large tract of ground belonging to 
Godwin, Earl of Kent, the father of King Harold. 
This ground was afterwards Age to the of 


two vessels, or submerged at the bottom of the 
sea. On the evening of the first day, there was 
a complete failure of electric communication ; 
the depth of the sea being nearly ten thousand 
feet, and the vessels twenty-five miles apart. But 
he was Hot disheartened even at this appalling 
indication, and “kept paying out very slowly, 
and constantly applying all kinds of electrical 
tests.” In two hours the light of hope again 
dawned upon him. The cheering certainty that 
the connection was restored, was indicated by 
the renewal of electric signals from the Agamem- 
non, and the joyful order was given to renew the 
usnal speed. Again, at midnight on the fifth 
day, when the ships were over twelve hundred 
miles apart, imperfect electrical action was a 
second time discovered, indicating that some 
part of the wire was not properly insulated. 
Here was another sad foreboding of ultimate 
failure ; for where might not the imperfection be ? 
Why not at the bottom of the ocean, and caused 
by some injury to the cable? Fortunately, the 
imperfect portion was discovered to be on board 
the ship, and within sixty miles of the lower 
end, which was at once cut out from the coil, 
and removed from the circuit. Perfect insulation 
again appeared, and the current run through the 
whole length, from vessel to vessel, with undi- 
minished force. Nothing further of an adverse 
nature occurred on board the Niagara. She pur- 
sued her course, and on the morning of the sixth 
day, Mr. Field discovered the headlands of 
Trinity Bay. What a load of anxiety was lifted 
from his mind when the welcome sight of land 





&t. hea at Canterbury; the abbot neglecting 
to keep in repair the wall that “lefented it from the sea, 
the whole tract was drowned in the year 1100, leaving 
these sands, upon which many ships have been wrecked. 

J. ¥F.8., Birmingham, Ct.—We are entirely out of the 
work | you inquire for. 

JULIA U.—We never heard of an extemporaneous vocalist ; 
the person you mention merely improvises comic words 
to some common-place melody. 

€.—The motto ‘ Diew et mon Druit” (God and my 
Right) was first affixed to the royal arms of England 
by Richard Coeur de Lion. 

8. M.—The Metre is a French measure of length, equal 
to about thirty-nine English inches. The Centimetre 
is the hundredth he and the Millimetre the thou- 
sandth part of the 

L. E.—The materials cogeieed are of a dangerous and 
combustible nature Any attempt to employ them for 
the object you mention would most likely prove a fail- 
ure, except in the practised hands of persons who make 
it their business. We recommend you not to make 
the attempt. 





THE OCEAN TELEGRAPH. 

The most wonderful triumph of human genius 
that the present age has witnessed, has just been 
accomplished, in the laying of the Electric Tel- 
egraph Cable from Europe to America, beneath 
the deep waters of the Atlantic. This triumph 
is not simply the submerging a continuous line 
of cable beneath the ocean waves,—an expleit 
difficult enough in itself; but it relates back to 
the sublime discovery which appropriated the 
mysterious and noble agent called electricity, to 
the instantaneous transmission of human lan- 
guage to distant points, along a conducting wire. 
The application of this wonderful power toa 
wire cable hing for th ds of miles 
along the bed of the ocean, and buried for miles 
beneath its boisterous surface, is the triumph of 
human skill and industry, which has just been 
heralded to the world. The triumph is complete. 
Time and distance have been overcome, and 
man speaks to man across the raging ocean, as 
though standing face to face and grasping him 
by the hand. 

To the indomitable energy of Cyrus W. Field, 
is the world indebted for the accomplishment of 
this stupendous achievement. He it was that 
took up the suggestion of elegtric communication 
between Europe and America, and gave to it a 
practical realization. Amidst coldness and in- 
credulity he persevered, until at length he enlist- 
ed the capitalists of Great Britain and of this 
country in the undertaking, and procured the es- 
sential aid of the national vessels of the two 
countries in making the attempt. Yet, hard as 
was his task, to bring about this combination of 
private capital and government assistance upon 
an enterprise of such unsurpassed magnitude, 
and so entirely novel, it was as nothing com- 
pared to the ordeal of mental anxiety and toil 
which awaited him, after the means were placed 
within his reach. The work was now before 
him, and the experiment was to be tried, whether 
he was equal to the task of organizing the forces 
placed at his disposal, and di g them toa 
successful result. Trial after trial was made 
with the apparatus which was provided for the 
work, and failure after failure took place. In 
aidition to the mechanical obstacles which from 
time to time revealed themselves, and caused 
these failures; in addition to the unanticipated 
raging of the elements, to such a degree as al- 
most to swamp the vessels in mid ocean, were 
arrayed against him the solemn doubts and sage 
misgivings of men of science, who prognostica- 
ted that the electric laws would forbid the oper 
ation of the ocean cable, even if successfully 
laid. He had the faith to stand up against all 
such disasters and forebodings, the courage to 
hold his mind steadily to the end in view, in 
spite of every obstacle ; and the manly fortitude 
to call for a sixth attempt after five had failed. 
The sixth has been made; and pealing bells and 
thundering cannon, all over both continents, 
have announced and celebrated its successful 
result 

The British Frigate Agamemnon, and the 
United States Frigate Niagara, joined their 
respective ends of the telegraphic calle in mid- 
ocean, on Thursday afternoon, July 29th, and in 
seven days, viz.,on Thursday, August 5th, they | 
landed the opposite ends on the European and 
American coasts. The total amount of cable 
paid out by the Agamemnon, between the point 
of junction in mid-ocean and the Iiish coast, 
was 1010 miles, and the length paid out by the 
Niagara, between the same point and the Amer- 
ican coast, was 1016 miles. During the momen- 
tous seven days while the work was going on, 
Mr. Field, who was on board the Niagara, kept 
a daily journal of its progress. Our readers can 
imagine the intense anxiety with which he 
watched the slow movement of the cable over the 
vessel's stern day and night, during that period, 
and listened to the frequent reports of the elec- 
tricians as to the state of the communication be- 
tween the two ends of the twenty-two hundred 
miles of cable that lay coiled upon the decks of 

















PP 1! How was that sense of relief height- 
ened to gratitude and joy, when, as he feasted 
his eyesight on the shores of America, he receiv- 
ed a signal from the Agamemnon that they too 
had made the land! The deed was accomplish- 
ed; the electric spark traversed from continent ; 
science had proved a true guide; nature had 
been propitious ; and He who holds in his hanz 
the destinies of nations, had looked with favor 
on the enterprise! Well might the prayer of 
gratitude ascend from the deck of the Niagara, 
as her company kneeled around the commander, 
and heart and voice united in the service. 





NEW STATES OF THE UNION, 

In a debate in the British Parliament the other 
day, upon the subject of the policy to be adopted 
in regard to the Frazer River gold regions, this 
country was spoken of by one noble member as 
the thirty-five or thirty-six States of the American 
Union. The uncertainty of knowledge betrayed 
in this expression, is very ble in an Eng- 
lish statesman, for our States increase so rapidly 
in number, that it is not uncommon to meet with 
one of our own people who cannot tell the pre- 
cise number now existing. At the last session 
of Congress one new State was admitted into the 
Union absolutely, and one with condition, viz., 
Minnesota and Kansas. The Union may there- 
fore be said to consist of thirty two or thirty- 
three States, at present ; probably thirty-two ; for 
the recent action of the people in Kansas, reject- 
ing the proposition submitted to them by the late 
law of Congress, will operate to keep Kansas 
still a territory for the present. Oregon is all 
ready for admission, and might have been admit- 
ted as a State at the last session, had the mem- 
bers found time enough to attend to the subject. 
Probably she will come in during the next ses- 
sion, since her people have already adopted a 
State constitution, and elected a State govern- 
ment. ‘ 

Measures are now in progress for forming a 
new State out of the upper peninsula of Michi- 
gan, which is hounded by the St. Mary’s River, 
Straits of Mackinaw, Menominee and Montreal 
Rivers, and Lake Superior, together with the 
portions of Wisconsin and Minnesota lying upon 
that lake. The design is, to have all the territo- 
ry bordering upon Lake Superior incorporated 
into one State, instead of being, as now, divided 
among three States, and remote from the centre 
of all of them; and it has been suggested with 
much pertinence, that the new State be called 
after the great lake—Superior. Other names, 
such as Ontonagon and Marquette, have been 
proposed ; but we think the name “ Superior” 
far the most appropriate, considering the prox- 
imity of that vast inland sea to the region which 
it is proposed to incorporate under one govern- 
ment. On the 25th of August, a convention 
was held at Ontonagon City, on Lake Superior, 
to take the subject into consideration, the pro- 
ceedings of which have not come to hand. The 
population of the region proposed to be included 
is probably large enough to form a State at pres- 
ent; if not, it will soon be, for the copper mining 
business there is very thriving, and attracts a 
large emigration. The facilities for agriculture, 
lumbering and internal commerce, are also very 
great. 





It is also proposed to form a new territory out 
of that portion of the territory of Minnesota 
which was cut off when the latter was constituted 
a State by the act of last Congress. This new 
territory will probably be named Dakotah. It 
will be bounded, east by the State of Minnesota, 
north by the British Possessions, and west and 
south by the White Earth and Missouri Rivers, 
which streams form the eastern boundary of Ne- 
braska. The present population of whites in 
this region is not known, but is presumed to 
amount to several thousands. The country is 
well watered by the Red River, flowing north 
through Lake Winnipeg, in the British Posses_ 
sious, into Hudson’s Bay ; also by the Big Sioux 
and other tributaries to the Missouri. On the 
Big Sioux there are several thriving settlements, 
at the Falls, Eminija, Flandrau, Medary, and 
other points, which have a very rapid growth, 
and promise to become places of some impor- 
tance. The character of the soil is represented 
as peculiarly adapted for agriculture, and the en- 
tire valley of the Sioux is susceptible of the 
highest cultivation, and capable of supporting a 
very dense population. Timber is scarce upon 
the prairies between the river valleys, but on the 
streams and the lakes it abounds in sufficient 
quantity for the use of settlers. In the northern 
part of the country, between the James and ihe 
Missouri Rivers, salt is found in vast deposits, 
and easily accessible. The famous Salt River, 





renowned as the fabled resort of defeated politi- 
cal parties, is located in this section of the coun- 
try, and amply justifies its name by the deposits 
of salt which its bed contains. 

Thus we see that the new States of Michigan 
and Minnesota are both proving fruitful members 
of the confederacy, in giving birth to new States 
from within their own limits. So we go, State 
after State springing into life with a rapidity 
greater than the generations of men; and each 
new State, instead of exhausting the resources of 
the country, is actually the incentive and cause 
for the creation of another. And this won- 
derful process is destined to go on for years and 
years, probably for a century to come; our 
country, in the meanwhile, only getting its growth. 
If the United States has so much of power and 
influence upon the affairs of the world now, in 
the infancy of the country; who can measure its 
strength in the future, when the republic shall 
consist of a hundred free, prosp and hap- 
py States, all bound together by a con- 
stitution of national government, and each min- 
istering to the welfare and prosperity of all the 
others? The subject is too vast to consider in 
detail; but its contemplation cannot fail to in- 
spire every true American with devotion to his 
country, its constitution and its union! 











CHAMPAGNE WINE, 

Probably there is no wine in the world which 
undergoes so much preparation, or what is tech- 
nically termed manufacture, before it comes to 
use, as Champagne. We do not allude to the 
gooseberry counterfeit of England, or the crab- 
apple counterfeit of New Jersey, but to the gen- 
uine sparkling wine of the Champagne district 
of France. The grape of which this wine is 
made, is a thin, meagre, rusty looking fruit, en- 
tirely devoid of attraction for the palate, and 
useful only for the preparation of the sparkling 
wine which has a world-wide popularity. The 
vines are cultivated with much care, trained low, 
and kept from the ground by short sticks. The 
grapes ripen during the latter part of September, 
and are then gathered with as much expedition 
as possible, and assorted for the press. The 
finest bunches are pressed by themselves, and the 
juice reserved to flavor the products of inferior 
fruit. Previous to the application of the screw 
to the press, a quantity of juice runs from the 
ripe grapes heaped upon the platform of the press, 
which is carefully collected as “the first drop- 
pings of the grape,” and used for the manufac- 
ture of a delicious wine which commands a very 
high price, and is never sold for export. It is 
consequently unknown in this country ; but those 
of our citizens who have seen it in the wine dis- 
tricts of France, represent it to be a most supe- 
rior article. 

After the first droppings are taken away, the 
screw is then applied moderately, and a liquid is 
expressed, which is termed “ first quality,” which 
is used in the manufacture of “Cabinet” and 
“Imperial” wines. The grapes are then loosen- 
ed up, and turned over, and pressed again with 
greater force than before, yielding this timea 
juice known as “ second quality.” After this a 
few inferior grapes are added, and some water, 
and the utmost power is put upon the press, so 
that every particle of juice is extracted. This 
pressing forms an ordinary sort of red wine, 
which serves for the daily use «t the laborer. 
The liquid designed for making the sparkling 
wines is put into casks and allowed to undergo 
the first fermentation, which takes place very 
soon. When this is over, the casks are removed 
into cellars where the wine remains about six 
months, during which time it is refined some two 
or three times and racked off. In the month of 
March it is made ready for bottling. An expe- 
rienced taster is then employed in testing the 
flavor, strength and sweetness of the different 
casks, in order to determine what mixture of 
them to make, to suit the requirements of the 
different markets to which it is to be sent. Rus- 
sia, for instance, requires a delicate flavored, 
sweet mixture, of light body, known as the 
“‘illery ” wine; Germany takes a wine a trifle 
stronger and not quite so sweet; France and 
Belgium use a moderately strong wine, with but 
little sweet to it; and the English demand a very 
strong-bodied, dry mixture, almost entirely free 
from sugar. The United States have no com- 
mon standard, but illustrate the heterogeneous 
character of the nation, by calling for some of 
every grade above enumerated. 

When the taster has selected the right propor- 
tion of each quality to be mixed together for a 
given bottling, the casks indicated by him, to the 
number of seventy-five or a hundred, are emptied 
into a large vat, and the contents are thoroughly 
mixed. The wine from this vat is then drawn 
off into bottles of the peculiar structure and 
strength, known as Champagne bottles, for the 
purpose of undergoing the second fermen- 
tation, which invariably takes place in the 
bottles, and gives to the wine the sparkling qual 
ity, or, as it is technically termed, “ the Mousse.” 
After being carefully corked and fastened with 
wire and twine, the bottles are laid upon their 
sides in deep, cool cellars. Here they remain at 
least eighteen months; and during this period 
the second fermentation goes on, which some- 
times proves very destructive to the bottles, owing 
to the strength of the carbonic acid gas which is 
generated. The usual loss from this cause is 
from ten to fifteen per cent., though it has been 
known to run as high as fifty per cent. in some 
vintages, as that of 1842, for example During 
the time the bottles remain upon their sides, a 
thick muddy deposit is formed upon the lower 
side. The bottles are at length removed to hori- 
zontal racks, and every few days each one is 
vently raised, and shaken at the same time, by a 
man whose practised hand is trained to the work. 
This removes the sediment from the side of the 
bottle, and concentrates it in the neck, around 
the end of the cork. The bottles are then re- 
moved from the rack and stood upon their heads 
until wanted for market. After two months of 
this inversion, every particle of sediment is set- 
tled around the cork, and the wine is as clear as 
erystal. When the wine is wanted for consump 
tion or export, the next opera‘ion is performed, 
which consists in carefully removing the deposit 





































of sediment. The operator for this 
have a quick hand and skilful train 
wise he would lose all the wine in 
or make it irredeemably roily, 

This operator is called a “ Jegory 
takes the bottle carefully from its per: 
position, inclines it with the mouth & 
ground, removes the wire and twine, a 
single-pronged instrament quickly di- 
cork. The cork leaves with a sharp r 
with it the deposit of sediment, and a 
portion of the wine. The bottle is th: 
over to another person, who stands ree 
small portion, a sweet mixture, con 
wine, liquid sugar candy, and brandy 
poured into the bottle to give it its fu 
ness and tone. Then the corker, wit! 
a powerful pressing machine, re cork: 
cork is again secured with wire and 
tin-foil added, and the bottles lab 
packed in cases or baskets for their ul: 
tination. Owing to the addition of 
necessary that the wine should be u 
six or eight years after bottling; as 
time it becomes bitter and flat, But C 
unmixed with sugar, will keep for w 

years, at least, if placed in a outee of 
and even temp Theq u 
why is it necessary to put in sugar! a) 
swer is, that there is a principle in « 
known as malic acid, which is very delet 
the system if not neutralized by sugar. 

In this manner are prepared all v 
brands of sparkling wine Which aro 
the Champagne district of France, A 
a million bottles are annually exported 
land, five millions to Germany, two t 
three to the United States, two to o: 
tries, and two millions are consumed 
and Belgium, That sent to this coun 
easily be dispensed with, and a bet 
supplied from the growth of the Wes 
yards. But the day has not yet arriv: 
change, though it will come ere long, 
with benefit to the health as well as th 
ity of our people. 
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THE PHOSPHORUS CURE. 
The use of phosphorus as a Prove 
cure for ¢ ption, is g mu 
tion among medical men in Europe, 
ject has recently been introduced to the 
France, by Dr. J. F. Churchill, in a w 
lished by him in Paris. He has also 
his views to the French Academy of .. 
which body has referred the subject to 
committee, consisting of three of its al 
bers. His observations are founded u 
one cases treated by him with this + 
which his success was in the highest « 
couraging. He succeeds in all cases | 
consumption in the second, and even iu ( 
stage (usually considered incurable) 
where the injury to the lungs is so gren) 
self to produce death. Hereditary con 
yields to this remedy without difficu! 
even acts a8 & pregeative where thege ir 
position to the disorder. This mod: 
ment has been resorted to in other cc 
Europe besides France, and itis now ex 
used in Germany, Italy, Spain, Russia 
key, with results as favorable as thor: 
by Dr. Churchill in his own practice, 
ory of this treatment is, that consur 
caused by an undue waste or a defici 
of combustible phosphorus in the sy» 
Dr. Churchill claims to have demonstr 
series of scientific deductions, that p! 
in this state exists in the healthy humo 
He therefore administers the hyperph 
lime or of soda, in order to convey thy 
supply of combustible phosphorus to th 
giving doses of from five to twenty gre 
hyperphosphite, daily, according to th 
tion of the patient, and the nature of 
Should this remedy continue to be su: 
defeating the fell destroyer of our race, 
tion, the discovery will prove to be: 
greatest boons that medical science has 
upon the human family. 
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A oneat Remepy.—Dr. H. E. } 
New York city, says that the most effe: 
edy to improve the tone and energy of : 
ach is the well known Oxygenated Bit! 
dyspepsia and indigestion these bitter 
paralleled, as all who have ased them v 
fully testify. The great length of tir 
they have been before the public, has 
them a | hold word through a 
tion of the United States, and the med 
ty have largely availed themselves of | 
ant and sure remedy, Seth W. Fow 
Boston, Mass, are the principal deale 
bitters may be found everywhere. 

Terecraraic —* This morning Q 
toria left Buckingham Palace for Win 
tle.” “The new ballet to be broug! 
evening at the opera-house, Paris, wi! 
prove a success.” “ There was a she 
in the House of Commons, this morv! 
Chinese question.” “ Such rapid anno 
no longer startle the American news; 
ers of today.” That telegraph isan; 

a “——-— + 

A suiont Boit.—An Irish painte: 
ed in an Irish journal, that, among « 
traits, he had a representation of 
large as life’ This reminds us of the 
in describing the burning of the Kichs 
tre, wrote: 





** Haste, haste, ye wretched crowds, here's 4 
t—ce 

Decicate ALLusion.—An excha 

menting on the fact that a number of | 

young ladies have lately been marrie: 

other places,says no city has a bette: 

supply spare ribs for the universe 

oe 

A Dawisu Paovexs.—" A borror 

and your own spurs make short m 











Danish rendering of a rather universe 

Heart Music —Of all the earthly | 
which reaches the farthest into hes 
beating of a loving heart, 
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tance, requires a delicate flavored, 
ure, of light body, known as the 
wine; Germany takes a wine a trifle 
d not quite so sweet; France and 
ea moderately strong wine, with but 
to it; and the English demand a very 
ed, dry mixture, almost entirely free 
The United States have no com- 
id, but illustrate the heterogeneous 
‘the nation, by calling for some of 
above enumerated. 
» taster has selected the right propor- 
quality to be mixed together for a 
cng, the casks indicated by him, to the 
-eventy-five or a hundred, are emptied 
vat, and the contents are thoroughly 
he wine from this vat is then drawn 
ttles of the peculiar structure and 
1own as Champagne bottles, for the 
‘ undergoing the second fermen- 
ich invariably takes place in the 
i gives to the wine the sparkling qual- 
cis technically termed, “ the Mousse.” 
: carefully corked and fastened with 
vine, the bottles are laid upon their 
»p, cool cellars. Here they remain at 
‘en months; and during this period 
fermentation goes on, which some- 
+ very destructive to the bottles, owing 
gth of the carbonic acid gas which is 
The usual loss from this cause is 
fifteen per cent., though it has been 
un as high as fifty per cent. in some 
3s that of 1842, for example 
1e bottles remain upon their sides, a 
ly deposit is formed upon the lower 
bottles are at length removed to hori- 
s, and every few days each one is 
d, and shaken at the same time, by a 
practised hand is trained to the work. 
es the sediment from the side of the 
concentrates it in the neck, around 
the cork. The bottles are then re- 
1 the rack and stood upon their heads 
dfor market. After two months of 
on, every particle of sediment is set- 
, the cork, and the wine is as clear as 
Then the wine is wanted for consump- 
ort, the next operation is performed, 
ists in carefully removing the deposit 
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of sediment. The operator for this duty must 
have a quick hand and skilful training, other- 
wise he would lose all the wine in the bottle, 
or make it irredeemably roily. 

This operator is called a “ Degorgeur.” He 
takes the bottle carefully from its perpendicular 
position, inclines it with the mouth towards the 
ground, removes the wire and twine, and with a 
single-pronged instrument quickly displaces the 
cork. The cork leaves with a sharp report, and 
with it the deposit of sediment, and a very small 
portion of the wine. The bottle is then handed 
over to another person, who stands ready with a 
small portion, a sweet mixture, composed of 
wine, liquid sugar candy, and brandy, which is 
poured into the bottle to give it its future brisk- 
ness and tone. Then the corker, with the aid of 
a powerful pressing machine, re corks it. The 
cork is again secured with wire and twine, the 
tin-foil added, and the bottles labelled, and 
packed in cases or baskets for their ultimate des- 
tination. Owing to the addition of sugar, it is 
necessary that the wine should be used within 
six or eight years after bottling; as after that 
time it becomes bitter and flat. But Champagne 
unmixed with sugar, will keep for twenty-five 
years, at least, if placed in a cellar of moderate 
and even temperature. The question then arises, 
why is it necessary to put in sugar? and the an- 
swer is, that there is a principle in this wine 
known as malic acid, which is very deleterious to 
the system if not neutralized by sugar. 

In this manner are prepared all the various 
brands of sparkling wine which are put up in 
the Champagne district of France. About half 
a million bottles are annually exported to Eng- 
land, five millions to Germany, two to Russia, 
three to the United States, two to other coun- 
tries, and two millions are consumed in France 
and Belgium. That sent to this country might 
easily be dispensed with, and a better article 
supplied from the growth of the Western vine- 
yards. But the day has not yet arrived for the 
change, though it will come ere long, and that 
with benefit to the health as well as the prosper- 
ity of our people. 





THE PHOSPHORUS CURE, 

The use of phosphorus as a preventive and 
cure for consumption, is attracting much atten- 
tion among medical men in Europe. The sub- 
ject has recently been introduced to the public in 
France, by Dr. J. F. Churchill, in a work pub- 
lished by him in Paris. He has also submitted 
his views to the French Academy of Medicine, 
which body has referred the subject to a special 
committee, consisting of three of its ablest mem- 
bers. His observations are founded upon forty- 
one cases treated by him with this remedy, in 
which his success was in the highest degree en- 
couraging. He succeeds in all cases in curing 
consumption in the second, and even in the third 
stage (usually considered incurable), except 
where the injury to the lungs is so great as of it- 
self to produce death. Hereditary consumption 
yields to this remedy without difficulty, and it 


even acts as & preventive where these is a pregis- } 


position to the disorder. This mode of treat- 
ment has been resorted to in other countries of 
Europe besides France, and itis now extensively 
used in Germany, Italy, Spain, Russia and Tur- 
key, with results as favorable as those detailed 
by Dr. Churchill in his own practice. The the- 
ory of this treatment is, that ption is 


“and of the reasons for the Gourt’s decision, and 


CLAIMS AGAINST GOVERNMENT. 

The difficulty of collecting a just claim against 
the United States Governmentis notorious. The 
want of an appropriation by Congress for paying 
the amount due ; the formalities and petty quib- 
bles of the accounting officers of the depart- 
ments ; the expense, delay, and uncertainty of 
getting a bill through Congress for the allow- 
ance and satisfaction of the claim; and various 
other reasons of a like character, render a just 
demand against the United States of little or no 
value, in cases where a similar claim against an 
individual could be readily enforced in the courts 
of law. The question is often asked, why the 
government should not be held to answer in 
courts for any claim which may be preferred 
against it, like a private citizen? The answer is, 
that it would not be compatible with the dignity 
of the government to be subjected to courts cre- 
ated by itself; that it would in some sense be in- 
compatible with its sovereignty. These ideas 
are borrowed from the British system, which 
holds that the crown cannot be called in question 
by the subject. They may or may. not be neces- 
sary in our republican theory of government ; 
that question we do not profess to discuss. One 
thing however is certain, and that is, that the 
dignity of the government, which forbids its 
being a compulsory party in court, ought also to 
forbid its withholding justice from an individual. 
The British system should be copied in this res- 
pect also, as well as in the theory of the sove- 
reignty’s not being answerable to the courts of its 
creation. In England, the subject’s claim against 
the government is promptly audited and liquida- 
ted. Such is not the case in this country. 

There appears to be no good reason why this 
public injustice should be suffered to exist. It is 
certainly discreditable to the government, and 
its natural effect is to lead to the exaggeration of 
the amount claimed by the individual, in order 
to cover the long delay and great expense in- 
volved in obtaining what actually belongs to 
him. Why should there not be a tribunal, com- 
posed of intelligent and honest men, to hear and 
determine definitively, all claims brought by in- 
dividuals against the general government? 
Prompt action in rendering justice to the claim- 
ants would be thus secured; and as to the se- 
curity of the government against unjust demands, 
it certainly would be greater at the hands of a 
board of intelligent and trustworthy officers, 
than it now is, when dependent upon the blind 
and capricious action of an irresponsible con- 
gressional majority. A powerful effort was made 
in Congress & few years ago for the establishment 
of such a tribunal, and the present Court of 
Claims was the result. But this Court has 
proved a mere abortion, so far as insuring prompt 
and certain action is concerned; and this, by 
reason of the proceedings of the Court being in 
all cases referred to Congress for final action. A 
claim is heard and determined by the Court of 
Claims, for or against the claimant, as the case 
may be. The decision of the Court is then re- 
ported to Congress, with a statement of the facts 


the whole matter then goes into the Pandora box 
of private business, to be brought up at some far 
off and indefinite period, upon the report of a 
committee, and devided hap-hazard, at the heel 
of a session. To obviate the evils complained 
of, the law establishing this Court should be so 





caused by an undue waste or a deficient supply 
of combustible phosphorus in the system ; and 
Dr. Churchill claims to have demonstrated by a 
series of scientific deductions, that phosphorus 
in this state exists in the healthy human system. 
He therefore administers the hyperphosphite of 
lime or of soda, in order to convey the required 
supply of combustible phosphorus to the patient, 
giving doses of from five to twenty grains of the 
hyperphosphite, daily, according to the constitu- 
tion of the patient, and the nature of the case. 
Should this remedy continue to be successful in 
defeating the fell destroyer of our race, consump- 
tion, the discovery will prove to be one of the 
greatest boons that medical science has conferred 
upon the human family. 








A creat Remepy.—Dr. H. E. Howell, of 
New York city, says that the most effectual rem- 
edy to improve the tone and energy of the stom- 
ach is the well known Oxygenated Bitters. For 
dyspepsia and indigestion these bitters are un- 
paralleled, as all who have used them will cheer- 
fully testify. The great length of time which 
they have been before the public, has rendered 
them a household word throughout a large por- 
tion of the United States, and the medical fucul- 
ty have largely availed themselves of this pleas- 
ant and sure remedy. Seth W. Fowle & Co., 
Boston, Mass , are the principal dealers, but the 
bitters may be found everywhere. 

TsLecrapaic.— This morning Queen Vic- 
toria left Buckingham Palace for Windsor Cas- 
tle.” “The new ballet to be brought out this 
evening at the opera-house, Paris, will certainly 
prove a success.” ‘‘ There was a sharp debate 
in the House of Commons, this morning, on the 
Chinese question.” “Such rapid announcements 
no longer startle the American newspaper read- 
ers of today.” That telegraph is an institution. 
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A siicgut Buri.—An Irish painter announc- 
ed in an Irish journal, that, among other por- 
traits, he had a representation of ‘Death as 
large as life.” This reminds us of the poet who, 
in describing the burning of the Richmond thea- 
tre, wrote : 


** Haste, haste, ye wretched crowds, here's death alive!” 





++ + 

Devicate ALLusion.—An exchange, com- 
menting on the fact that a number of Cincifinati 
young ladies have lately been married away to 
other places, says no city has a better claim to 
supply spare ribs for the universe. 





A Dayisu Provers.—“ A borrowed horse 
and your own spurs make short miles,” is a 
Danish rendering of a rather universal practice. 
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Heart-Mvsic.—Of all the earthly music, that 
which reaches the farthest into heaven, is the 
beating of a loving heart. 





Jed, as to make its action final, without the 
subsequent intervention of Congress, except to 
provide the means for paying the claims allowed 
by the Court. With such a change as this, the 
Court of Claims might be very useful, in facil- 
itating the prompt settlement of claims against 
the government, and save the claimants much 
anxiety, trouble and expense. As the business 
is now conducted, the number of judges is too 
small, there being only three to make up all the 
cases that are heard by the Court, and there is 
already a call for increasing the number. Such 
an increase would but add to the expense of a 
comparatively useless tribunal; whereas, ' the 
change above indicated would obviate the neces- 
sity of providing for additional judges, as well 
as make the Court in the highest degree useful. 





A SUSPICIOUS RABBIT. 

A gentleman, relating the incidents of his 
travels while in Paris, says: ‘I entered arestau- 
rant on the other side of the Seine, and ordered 
arabbit. Iwas green, verdant as the first-cu- 
cumber, even as early peas, or I should not have 
done thus. The rabbit came, and I offered the 
AMoniteur to an old Frenchman opposite, whose 
eyes were fixed upon my plate, but he bowed a 
negative. The bow puzzled me; it was too 
much. ‘Monsieur has not been long in Paris?” 
‘No; Ihave just arrived.’ ‘ Monsieur is going 
to eat that?” ‘Yes; may I offer you a slice?’ 
‘Monsieur will you allow me to make a small 
suggestion ?’ inquired the Frenchman, with a 
frightful grimace. ‘ Certainly,’ I replied, becom- 
ing alarmed. “ Monsieur that rabbit once mewed,’ 
he teplied, with the utmost gravity.” 

Troops in Inp1a.—In the Commons, Lord 
Stanley stated that between January and July 
20, 17,000 troops had been sent to India. He 
added that the government was well aware of 
the great importance of striking an effective and 
final blow at the insurgents in the course of the 
ensuing cold season. 








<~socoem > ——-——— 
PorticaL Justice —A cow which attacked 
women and children picking berries in a pasture 
at Templeton made a misstep while chasing 
them down a steep hill, and broke two of her legs. 
Perhaps it wouldn’t have happened if the cow 
hadn’t had a couple of horns when she started. 
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Srrance Nicknames.—It is odd that we 
should nickname a foolish fellow a Solomon! a 
blustering, bullying fellow a Hector! and a Jew 
Moses ! as in contempt. 








Tue Eco Cror.—The value of the eggs laid 
in this country annually, at eight cents a dozen, 
is $121,666,666. “Tell Chapman to crow !” 
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EDITORIAL INKDROPS, 
Men’s hearts—do what you will, the things 
wont break. I doubt if even they'll chip. 
The speaker who was “rawn out ” measured 
eighteen inches more than he did before. 
The mother who saw a baby prettier than her 
own, has been sent to a lunatic establishment. 
Why is a dandy like a piece of venison? He 
is a bit of a buck. 
Truth is a rock of strength sufficient to bear 
the universe. 
How beautiful can time, with goodness, make 
an old man look ! 
It is not so much the cost of a garment as the 
manner it fits. 
While a detective officer was asleep in the 
Chicago cars a light fingered rogue stole his boots. 
The Memphremagog Lake, partly in Vermont, 
partly in Canada, is a great summer resort. 
Lord and Lady Napier were lately at Newport, 
on a visit to Bancroft, the historian. 
Half witted people, a shrewd observer says, 
have a way of talking much and saying little. 
The clock of the tongue, ought in every cir- 
cumstance, to be set by the dial of the heart. 
The man who is prudent and careful in get- 
ting, is prudent and careful in expending. 
That man is always a needy one who is: con- 
stantly longing and desiring. ~ 
The great art of getting along in the world is 
to play for much and stake very little. 
The man who is destitute of shame you may 
set down as being destitute of conscience. 
If you are economical and saving when young, 
you can afford to be liberal when old. 
The man who constantly wearies you with 
complaints never obtains your pity. 
The good man is constantly seeking for the 
virtues of others and the foibles of himself. 
To be happy in life you must never marry 
without love, nor love without reason. 
Never wade in unknown waters; in other 
words, always look before you leap. 
The man who is slothful in his work is own 
brother to the prodigal and spendthrift. 
If no one should ever take notice of our faults 
we should easily forget them. 
Many soldiers are very valiant at table who 
would run from the fire of an enemy. 
If you pay your debts you will always know 
just what you are worth. 





A NEW SLEEPING CAR. 

The Michigan Central Railroad Company are 
now engaged in placing upon their track those 
most desirable of all railroad appendages, sleep- 
ing cars. Rejecting the devices of foreign in- 
ventors, they have adopted the conception of one 
of their own mechanics, Mr. 8. C. Case, Super- 
intendent of Car Works, which is one of the 
most simple and convenient arrangements of the 
kind that has yet been perfected. By a very 
quick and easy method the two seats occupied 
during the day are at once converted into soft 
cushioned beds for the use of three persons. A 
curtain then falls over the whole compartment, 
forming a family nom, which with the windows 
raised for the adniission of air, is all that can be 
desired. The great advantage of this invention 
is, that it can be adapted to the common cars 
now in use upon the road, which was not the 
case with the Woodruff patent. Cars which re- 
quire refitting are thus made available by en- 
tirely changing their internal arrangements, at a 
cost probably not exceeding that required in the 
common mode of fitting. Those who travel 
much by railroad will fully appreciate the efforts 
of this model road in thus placing within their 
reach all the comforts of life. Four of these cars 
will be placed upon the track in a short time. 
They will be furnished with a regular attendant, 
to provide for the wants of travellers. Water- 
closets, wash-rooms, etc., are also attached. 





Tue Arkansas Rancer: or, Dingle the 
Backwoodsman.—Having entirely exhausted the 
large edition first published of this popular story, 
we have just published a second, which is now 
ready for delivery. It is a most vivid and start- 
ling story ot life in the East and West, unrivalled 
in plot and interest, exhibiting those remarkable 
adventures and incidents which can only occur 
to a roving and daring character. Dingle is a 
noble specimen of our brave and chivalric fron- 
tier men. The story is neatly bound and fully 
illustrated wish original drawings, and is sent to 
any part of the country, post paid, on the re- 
ceipt of twenty cents. Address M. M. Ballou, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Sincutar Taste—In New Orleans, lately, 
a young German, named Franz Bingeller, com- 
mitted suicide because he was rejected by a 
colored lady. The Venus whose contempt de- 
stroyed him was much older than Franz, who 
was in the prime of life, weighed more than 250 
pounds and was as black as a pair of patent 
leather boots. But the “ white trash” didn’t 
suit (soot ?) her. 
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SENTENCED AND PaRDONED.—Mr. Lindfahl, 
editor of the Faderlandet, a Swedish journal, 
was lately sentenced to death for outrageously 
defaming Henrietta Mendelssohn, a beautiful and 
amiable girl of Stockholm. His life was saved 
by the lady appearing on the scaffold and par- 
doning the offence. The closing scene of this 
drama is described as being thrillingly dramatic. 
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Actions anp Worps.—Actions speak more 
forcibly than words ; they are the test of charac- 
ter. Like fruit upon the tree, they show the na- 
ture of the man; while motives, like the sap, are 
hidden from our view. 
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Question AND ANsSWER.—What weapon 
does a young lady resemble whose acquaintances 
pass her in silence and without notice. A cut- 
lass. 
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Aristocracy.—In Providence there is a lady 
so aristocratic that she refuses to take a newspa- 
per because it is made of rags. 
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A Worp ro tHe Wise.—Never contradict 
awoman. It is not only ungentlemanly, but al- | 
together useless. 


Aw acep Lapy.—lIsabel Gomez died in Ha- 
vana on the eleventh of July, aged 102 years, and 
in the full possession of her faculties. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents . 


“The Young Pioneer: or, The Red and White Men of 
Virginia,” a Story of the Barly Settlers, by James Faanx- 
un Firs. 

“Starry Rain,” lines by Anna M. Bares. 

“ Winning a Wife: or, A Bashful Man’s Wooing,” a 
story from the Confessions of a Benedict, by Ratrpa Rup- 
DBRBRACE. 

“A Picture,” in verse, by Ewry R. Pace. 

* Scenes in China, No. 4.—A Narrow Escape, or Help 
from a Dumb Friend,” by ALuNG : 

“The Good Knight—sans Peur, sans Reproche,” a 
story by Mary A. Lowe. 

* Stanzas,”’ by M. Porrer, Jr. 

“ Gossip with the Reader.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


View of the City Hall at Richmond, Virginia. 
Picture of a new design of a Buffet or Sideboard, by M. 
Eliaers. 


Representation of the new Hotel, on the Rigi Mountain, 
in Switzerland. 


View of Jeddah, in Arabia, the scene of the late massa- 
cre of Christians. 


Picture of the Town of Stolzenfels, on the Rhine. 

View in the city of Ispahan, Persia. 

Portrait of Ary Scheffer the Artist. 

View of the town of Tolosa, in Spain. 

A finely expressive picture, representing ‘ The Jailor's 
Daughter.” 

*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States at five cents a copy. 


(> One copy of the Fiaa@, and one copy of the Picro- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $8 50 per annum. 





Foreign items. 


London is to be encircled with telegraph wires 
from the house-tops, in the style of Paris. 

Madame Champagneaux, only daughter of 
the celebrated Madame Roland, recently died in 
Paris. 

It is in contemplation in Great Britain to in- 
augurate the emancipation of the Jews by a 
great political banquet. 

Mr. Barnum passed through Paris a short 
time since, with Tom Thumb, on his way to 
Baden Baden, where he is going to exhibit. 

A monument to Madame Sontag has been 
erected at Marienthal, near Dresden, by the Duke 
of Mecklenburg Strelitz. 

The working days in Switzerland are from 
fourteen to nineteen hours. Wages for children, 
five cents a day ; women, from sixteen to thirty 
cents; men, from forty to fifty cents. 

Mr. Kavanah, who took the letter from Luck- 
now to Sir Colin Campbell, during the siege, has 
been rewarded with the sum of £2000, and an 
appointment in Oude, worth £700 a year. 

The Sultan of Turkey is seriously ill. Let- 
ters from Constantinople mentioning the fact, 
state that the population is deeply moved. The 
mosques are crowded with the faithful, who offer 
prayers for his recovery. 

The challenge of the Americans, backing Paul 
Murphy against Staunton, the English champion 
chess player for a thousand guineas, has been ac- 
cepted by the latter. The contest will com- 
mence in September. 

The new rifles for the French infantry carry 
the shot a di of six hundred metres, while 
the old rifles only reached four hundred metres. 
The bullets are oval, and hollow inside, and open 
on the base, which is filled with gunpowder. 











Dewdrops of THisdom. 


He that has never known adversity, is but 
half acquainted with others, or with himself. 

A man whois not ashamed of himself, need 
not be ashamed of his early condition. 

All other knowledge is hurtful to him who has 
not the science of honesty and good nature. 

A year of pleasure passes like a floating breeze ; 
a moment of misfortune seems an age of pain. 

Let those who would affect singularity with 
success, first determine to be very virtuous, and 
they will be sure to be very singular. 

We should have all our communications with 
men as in the presence of God; and with God 
as in the presence of men. 

Hasty words often rankle the wound which 
injury gives; but soft words assuage it, forgiv- 
ing cures it, and forgetting takes away the scar. 

The business of constancy chiefly is, bravely 
to stand to, and stoutly to suffer those inconv: ni- 
ences which are othersvise possible to be avoided. 

A power above all human responsibility, ought 
to be above all human attainment; he that is 
unwilling may do harm, but he that is unable, 
cannot. 

If ever you were dangerously ill, what fault 
or folly lay heaviest upon your mind? ‘Take 
care to root it out without delay and without 
mercy. 

It is easy to live well among good people. 
But show me the man who can preserve his 
temper, his wisdom, and his virtues in spite of 
strong temptation and universal example. 

The praise of the envious is far less creditable 
than their censure ; they praise only that which 
they can surpass, but that which surpasses them 
they censure. 

Eloquence is the language of nature, and can- 
not be learned in the schools; the passions are 
powerful pleaders, and their very silence, like 
that of Garrick, goes directly to the soul. 





Soker’s Budget. 


Why is a woman in swimming like a ma- 
chine? Because she is a diving belle, (bell). 

When is a man over head and ears in debt? 
When he has a hat on not paid for. 

What sea would make a good sleeping room ? 
A dry attic, (Adriatic). 

Spell the Archipelago with three letters. E, 
G, and C. (/®gean Sea). 

A distinguished antiquary has just discovered 
the chair on which “ Verbum sat!” 

Why is a man with a short memory like a 
miser? Because he is always forgetting, (for 
getting). 

Spriggles says that although there is no such 
thing as muzzling the press in this country, there 
is plenty of book muslin. 





Punch says that the Thames, though an un- 
savory subject, has lately been in everybody’s 
mouth. 

“ve three cents left,” said a loafer, “so I’ll 
buy a paper with it.” “What paper?” “A 
paper of tobacco,” replied the loater. 

A tetotaller, the other day asked a neighbor if 
he were not inclined to the temperance society, 
and he replied: ‘“ Yes; for when he saw liquor, 
his mouth watered !”” 

How can five persons divide five eggs so that 
each man shall receive one, and one still remain 
in the dish? Ans.—One take the dish with the 
egg. 

A skeptitious fellow says he don’t believe in 
water, fur he knows several editors who have 
been lying in damp sheets for many years, and 
are worse now than ever. 

A friend recently told her “help,” newly ar- 
rived, to boil the clothes, preparatory to washing. 
Several hours after, she found that the tea-kettle 
had been filled, and was doing good service, but 





slowly, on account of its limited capacity. 
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Quill and Scissors. 


It is announced that after leaving Cherbourg, 
the Empress of the French will go on a pilgrim- 
age to Auray, asmal! village in Brittany, cele 
brated for its butter, and a shrine of the Virgin, 
| which enjoys a wide reputation. Like that of 
| Del Pilar in Spain, its virtues are akin to those 
which pagan superstition assigned to Lucina—a 
fact which has given rise to a report of an early 
addition to the imperial family. 

Companies are forming in St. Louis to pro- 
ceed to Fraser River, via the plains. Companies 
are forming also in nearly all the large cities of 
the North, but with the above exception, they 
| invariably intend to proceed by Governor Ste- 
vens’s route, or the route still further North, by 
the valley of the Saskatchewan. 

The American Submarine Company, at Se- 
bastopol, have successfully raised from the har- 
bor a seventy-four gun steamer called the 
“Turk.” Her machinery is almost perfect. It” 
is estimated that an outlay of five per cent. will 
restore her to almost her original value ; she will 
be purchased by the Russian government. 

The Bombay Geographical Society announce 
in their proceedings that they have received a 
specimen of the walking leaf from Java, with 
eggs and young ; and, what seems more curious 
still,a walking flower, described asa creature 
with a white body, pink spots and crimson 
border. 

The Journal of Commerce says that the com- 
pany which was formed last year for the purpose 
of establishing telegraphic communication be- 
tween the island of Cuba and the American con- 
tinent, have completed their preliminary arrange- 
ments, and are resolved to commence the work 
immediately. 

The most happy citation from the Bible we 
have yet seen, in reference tothe Telegraph, 
which is so soon to girdle the globe, appears in 
the National Intelligencer of Monday: “ Their 
line is gone out through all the pon § and their 
words to the end of the world.”—Psalm 19: 4. 


Lately, a little son of Judge. Donaldson, in 
Montezuma, Indiana, was bitten on the arm by 
a spider, while sleeping ina cradle. The arm 
swelled rapidly, inflammation spread to other 
parts of the body, and the second day after the 
injury the child died. 

Jesse Stallman, a resident of Union township, 
Jefferson County, Pa., who was subject to epi- 
leptic tits, was taken with one a few days since, 
when standing before a large fire, and fell head- 
long into the flames. He was burned to death 
before assistance arrived. 

It is said that the taxable property of Chicago, 
last spring was thirty-six millions, while the 
amount recorded upon bond and mortgage, 
which it was pledged to secure, was over one 
hundred and nine millions of dollars. 

Prince Napoleon is said to be devising meas- 
ures to divert the stream of emigration which 
flows from France and Germany to America, to- 
wards Algeria. Extraordinary advantages are 
to be held out to African colonists. 

The Dallas (Texas) Herald learns that Gov- 
ernor Runnels is of opinion that the the Southern 
Vacific Road has forfeited its charter, and has di- 
rected the Attorney General to bring suit against 
the company for forfeiture. 

The editor of the Mexican Extraordinary, a 
journal published in the city of Mexico, in Eng- 
lish, has been fined one thousand dollars, and 
prohibited trom giving any political intelligence 
in his columns. 

John Smith, who was convicted recently at 
York, England, of throwing vitriol on Jane Eliz- 
abeth Turner Robinson, has been sentenced to 
tilteen years penal servitude. 

Mr. Cooper, Professor of Greek at Danville 
College, who, by a note to the Louisville Journal, 
was declared to have hung himself to a tree in 
the college campus, is still alive and well. 

A dysentery of a very violent type is said to 
prevail in several counties of Virginia. Many 
children have fallen victims. 

One of Dr. Smith’s squirrels from the Com- 
mon, lately entered a young lady’s bed-room and 
frightened her terribly. 

Mrs. Stephens, an English actress, a great fa- 
vorite in New York, died there lately after a 
long illness. 

Two hundred thousand pounds of women’s 
hair is annually soid in France. The price paid 
ior it is usually six cents an ounce. 

One hundred thousand roses are required to 
ive a yield of one hundred and eighty-eight 
yrains of attar or oil of roses. 














Atarriages. 

In this city, by Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Horatio Plumley 
to Miss Sarah Jane . 

By Rev. Mr. Howe, Mr. Benjamin T. Everson to Miss 
Betsey G. Mayo. 

By Rev Dr. Adams, C. F. Remick, Esq., of Iowa, to 
Miss Hattie A. Harrington. 

By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr Charles A. Suelling to Miss 
Elizabeth Kendrick. 

By Key. Dr. Neale, Mr. Thomas Armstrong to Miss Mary 
Berry. 

By Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. William A. Abbott to Miss 
Caroline W. March. 

At Beverly, by Kev. Mr. Thayer, Mr. Robert Currey to 
Mrs. Anna B. Coney, of Boston. 

At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Dwinell, Mr. John Stone to Miss 
Louisa Hahn. 

At Danvers, by Rev. Mr. Chase, Mr. Francis Pope to 
Miss Helen Towns. 

At Lynn, by Rev. Mr. Miller, Mr. James W. Lewis to 
Miss Lydia O. Salter. 

At Ipswich, by Rev. Mr. High, Mr. James H. Staniford 
to Miss Mary E. Nichols. 

At Amesbury, by Kev. Mr. Byram, Mr. William E. 
Woodman to Miss Mary J. Howard, all of Newburyport. 

At Springfield, by Rev. Mr. Trafton, Mr. Joseph A. 
Nichols, of Worcester, to Miss Augusta A. Currier. 

At Granby, by Rev. Mr. Kimball, of Oakham, Rev. 
James P Kimball, of Keokuk, Iowa, to Miss Mary B. 
Dickinson @ 

At New Bedford, Mr. James Parker to Miss Amelia A. 
Deborgne. 

At New Haven, Conn., Rey. William Hutchinson to 
Miss Foresta G. Shepherd. 

At Berne. Switzerland, Hon. Theodore 8. Fay, U. 8. 
Minister to Switzerland, to Miss Anna Leutwein. 
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In this city, Widow Susan R. Lawrence, 71; Mr. John 
Vose, 80; Mr. Y. Heory Harris, 25; Widow Mary Ham- 
mond, 67; Capt. Abraham H. T. Simpson, 41; Mrs. El- 
vina Weeks, 38; Mrs. Honora Moovey, 20; James Moore, 
Esq . 65; Mrs. Susannah N. Field, 67; Mr. Bartholomew 
Smith, 57 1: 

At Cambridge, Mr. John Smith, 92. 

At Chelsea, Mr. John G. Pillsbury, 45 

At Somerville, Widow Ann Rogers, 80. 


At Lexington, Mr. John Manett, 55; Miss Emma R 
Parker. 19 

At Lynn, Mrs. Mary Ann Bonner, 36 

At Salem, Nathaniel L. Rogers, Esq.,73; Mr Benjamin 
F. Larrabee, Jr.. 23 

At Danvers, Mrs. Lucy Ann Lawrence, 61. 

At Marblehead. Mr. Peter Bateman, ); Mrs. Ellen P 

| Chapman, 21; Mr. James Francis, 63 

At Taunton, Mr. George E Chare al 

At Bernardston, Mr. Samuel Clark. 0 

At Kingston, Mr. Columbus Whitten, 21 

At Berkley, Mr. John Givney, 25 


' 


At Seekonk, Mr. Martin Brown, 61 
At North Fairhaven, Mr. William Gammons. 81 
At Provincetown, Mrs Susanna Chandler, 36 
At Taunton, Mr. Kueben Hateh, 52 
At Piymouth, Mr. John K. Cobb, #0; 
Thrasher, 67 
At New Bedford, Mr. Asa K. Nye, ); Mre. Elia D 
Read, 54 Z 
At Yarmouth, Mr. William Sturgis, 35 
At Palmer, Mrs. Bueiah Tupper, 79 
y le, Mr William BK. Adams, 3%; Mr. Hiram 


Mies Lucy 





At Grafton, Mr. Joseph Prentice, 58 
At Leominster, Mrs. Abigail Parker, » 
At Lancaster, Mrs. Anna Goodhue, %. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE SISTERS. 


BY BEATRICS. 

They were through their young lives 
To difference won; 

Their souls blent no sweet ties— 
Sorrow hath made them one! 


Earth hath no melodies, 
If home hath none, 

Where might they look for harmonies? 
Sorrow hath made them one! 


Suns rose; but rose to set 
On dark deeds done — 

May not love claim them yet? 
Sorrow hath made them one! 


Nourished by the same care, 
Sheltered by the same vine,— 

O mournful thought! that there 
No soul-rays shiue! 


If in young paths they strayed, 
Where the glad tone? 

If by the fount they played, 
Young joy had tlown. 


Ye missed the spring-time mirth, 
The gush of song, 

Borne by the dewy airs 
And scents along! 


Childhood all sunless passed, 
Youth with a deepened frown, 

Years, as they gathered fast, 
Sank with moze coldness down. 


Till grief with a mighty stroke 
Struck a slumbering thrill, 

And a kindred feeling woke, 
Time might not still. 


With the bowed head and heart 
Came burning thought, 

And playing the penitent’s part, 
It a union lasting wrought. 


Who for those years of strife 
Can e’er atone? 

With passion and discord rife— 
Sorrow hath made them one! 


Sing the triumphal strain 
To hearts once lone, 

They are gathering joy from pain— 
Sorrow hath made them one! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


GUILFORD EIGHTY YEARS SINCE. 
A TALE OF THE GREEN MOUNTAINS. 
BY GIDDINGS H. BALLOU. 

“Tr will not do to let things go on in this 
Way ; now mark my words. What it is best to 
do with these meddlesome, factious fellows, I will 
leave others to say. I don’t like to have all the 
talk to myself.” 

The speaker straightened himself up, as with 
a feeling of intense self-denial. An old, wiry 
looking farmer, with a bilious fave, made a step 
forward, eagerly raising his forefinger to seize 
more vividly the attention of the listeners. 

“ The squire has said jest right, only he hasn’t 
said enough. Now as far as I see, the only way 
to stop the trouble with these cantankerous sort 
of people, is jest to root ’em right out, stem and 
branch. That’s the way. There isn’t more 
than one or two at the bottom of all this mis- 
chief, and we must send them packing right off. 
Give ’em orders to start by to morrow arternoon, 
and if they don’t do it, jest turn out and help 
’em. That's what Z say. Get old Burrill and 
one or two others out of the way, and we shall 
be able to get along. That plaguy Burrill—” 

The farmer stopped suddenly, as he noticed 
the approach of a young man, apparently from 
twenty to twenty-five years of age, well made, 
and rather quiet in demeanor and expression. 
The party under the tavern windows eyed him 
with no very inviting glances, and one of them 
accosted him with an ironical air. 

“Look here, now, Burrill, we’ve heard that 
Allen has given either you or the old mana 
governor’s commission. Now, let’s know how 
’tis, can’t you? Hope you wont be hard on us, 
will you?” 

“T have not heard anything of the kind,” re- 
plied young Burrill, calmly. 

“ What a beautiful young man! Sucha nice, 
harmless temper,” said another, cheered on by 
the approving grins of his friends. ‘I dare say 
now, if any one were to kick him, he would be 
willing to overlook it— wouldn’t even think of 
resenting it.” 

Burrill did not appear to notice these jibes, 
but passed on into the house. His retreat was 
watched by his ill wishers with unmitigated con- 
tempt and scorn. 

“Would any one suppose,” exclaimed one, 
“that any Green Mountain lad could have so 
little spirit as that fellow has got? You can’t 
quarrel with him anyhow. Whatever you are a 
mind to say or do, he’ll put up with it. I could 
bear him, and the old man too, better, if it wasn’t 
for their sneaking way. Confound all white 
livered chaps, I say!” 

“You mustn’t be too severe, Caudrey,” said 
the young lawyer. ‘ You know that all men 
haven’t the pluck that you have. I wouldn’t like 
to have either old Burrill or his son really 
harmed; though, as to whether they don’t de- 
serve it enough, I wont say.” 

“There, now, Squire Danby, it isn’t any use 
to talk,” answered Caudrey. “ Them Burrills, 
old and young, are mean, sneaking, under- 
handed chaps, and you know it as well as Ido.” 

The squire’s countenance indicated that he 
felt the complete truth of the accusation, and he 
made no rejoinder. His manner, however, quite 
as effectually declared his opinion, both to his 
companions, and to one who was by chance a 
witness of their discourse. Fair Lucy Carroll 
sat at an open window above the conversants, 
and her ears, not altogether unwillingly, drank 
in the purport of their discourse. Yes, she had 
even glanced through the vines which wound 
upward, and had marked the bearing of young 
Burrill and his antagonists. A slight expres- 
sion of scorn mantled on her lips: 

“ T had thought him possessed of more spirit,” 
she said to herself. 

“ Halloo ! Lucy !” cried the voice of her father, 
from below. ‘Come down, gal; here’s young 
Burrill wants to see you a moment.” 





Lucy hurried down to the large, old-fashioned 
parlor, and entering it, found John Burrill stand- 
ing hat in hand. He bowed with an embarrass- 
ment which was not altogether displeasing. 

“ Miss Carroll,” he said, “I heard you some 
time since, wishing for some slips of the Lan- 
cashire rose. I was so lucky as to procure some 
the other day, and would offer them to you if 
you are not already supplied.” 

The unfavorable impression vanished from 
Lacy’s mind at this mark of attention. 

“ Thank you,” she answered. ‘I should be 
very glad indeed to have them. But why do 
you not sit down?” 

“No, I must be going ;” and the young man 
hesitated again; his fingers nervously clutched 
the rim of his coarse hat, and he turned half 
away. 

“ Miss Carroll, I wish to say—there are hard 
feelings, as you well know, between our folk and 
your own, and others also. It is not for myself, 
—but what I would like to say is, thata word 
from you would be likely to influence your father 
and others to peace more than anything we can 
do; and—” 


“How do you do to-day, Miss Lucy ?” inter- . 


rupted young Squire Danby, making his ap- 
pearance at the open door. ‘“ Ah, Mr. Burrill ! 
how d’ye do?” 

Burrill took no heed of this forced recognition, 
but with a constrained bow bade Lucy good 
morning. His adieu was received with cold 
civility. His face burning red, he hurried away. 

“What a fool I have made of myself,” he 
murmured half aloud. ‘“ Whata dolt I am that 
I could not speak plainly what I meant, and no 
more. I dare say Miss Lucy thinks Iam a 
cowardly —. Sdeath! I wont think of it! But 
it’s for the old folks, yes, for my old father and 
mother—for them I wilj hold my peace.” 

As he walked along with clenched fingers and 
lowered eyes, a hand was laid not lightly on his 
shoulder. 

“ Look here, lad,” exclaimed old Carroll, for 
it was the tavern-keeper himself who spoke, “I 
was never the man to use my neighbors ill, and 
I wish to treat everybody decently ; but just see 
here. As near as I know, you and the old man, 
and a few more, are contriving and plotting with 
old Allen’s gang to get the whole town, prop- 
erty and all, int yourown hands. Now, I want 
to be right out, square and above-board —no 
sneaking for me. If you have a mind to do 
what is right, I’d be glad to see you here any 
time; else, I hope you'll never step foot in my 
house again.” 

John, in his abstraction of mind, had not 
heard the first part of this speech, but the latter 
part struck home to his soul in letters of fire. 
He dashed away the landlord’s hand with a sud- 
den fierceness. 

“ Spare your words, Luke Carroll,” he cried. 
“ Neither my father nor I will ever care to cross 
your doorstep again.” 

The landlord gazed after him open-mouthed, 
too much astounded at first, to feel the anger 
which soon rose within him. 

“Dang it!” he exclaimed, his stout chest 
heaving with the heat which flushed all over his 
broad, round face. ‘To be snapped up in that 
way by a boy like Jack Burrill, a white-faced 
boy, that has hardly had spunk enough to show 
his face, except among friends. He and the old 
man, plotting and working underhandedly as 
they have done. And he to snap me up s0, 
when I only wished him to speak honestly and 
frankly. Gad! but I’m glad it has come to this ; 
V'll see that he doesn’t go sneaking round my 
Lucy any more, I rather think.” 

Hearing a step behind, Carroll checked him- 
self. 

“ How are you, Ben ?” he said, at sight of the 
young lawyer—“‘or squire, I spose I ought to 
call you, since you take that name now. But 
I’m no great hand for titles. By the way, (his 
face grew hot again) here has that jackanapes, 
young Burrill, just left me ina way that had I 
been a few years younger, would have bred a 
worse humor thanI am in now. D’ye see, I 
thought to have a word or two with him about 
these difficulties that we have had of late, in my 
plain, blunt way, meaning no harm, when Mas- 
ter John cuts me short in such an insulting way, 
and with such a look. Gad, sir! if I had been 
a little younger and hotter blooded, I believe I 
should have knocked him down on the spot.” 

“Had you been a younger man,” replied the 
squire, very slowly, “he might not have spoken 
as he did.” 

“ That’s the truth!” exclaimed the landlord, 
with an emphatic shake of his huge fist. “For 
the life of me, I can’t see how a young fellow 
like him can show so little spunk as he generally 
does. With me, it used to be a word and a blow, 
and then I was more ready to make up than ever. 
But these cold-blooded boys — foh! I can’t 
abide ’em.” 

“You are right, my dear sir,” replied the 
young lawyer, with earnestness. ‘“ Youth is the 
season of generous, outspoken impulse. It is 
no season for slow, selfish calculation and under- 
handed plotting. For my part, I am sorry to 
see that John Burrill has so much of his father’s 
slow, crafty temper about him. Anything like 
meanness in one of his age, so disgusts me. 
Why, it was but just now that I happened to 
overhear him saying to your daughter—but no, 
on second thought it would hardly be the thing 
to mention it.” 

“ Speak out!” exclaimed Carroll, testily, seiz- 
ing him atthe same time by the arm. ‘ Speak 
out, man—what are you afraid of ?” 

“Why, merely this,” replied Danby; “it 
might have a look as if Ihad been playing the 
spy—but you know me too well for that. Ir’s 
but a trifle after all, and Iought not to have 
spoken of it.” 

“What are you so backward about, if it’s 
such a trifle?” cried the landlord. “Out with 
it, if you don’t want to put me in a passion. If 
you don’t speak, I’ll have the girl tell me it at 
once.” 

“Tt was merely this, sir,” replied the other, 
still affecting much reluctance. ‘I was loung- 
ing along, in my careless way, towards your par- 
lor, scarce thinking there could be any one there. 
As I came along, the door was a little way open, 











and I stopped a second or two, taking a look at 
that picture of the capture of Louisburg. Just 
then, I heard John Barrill talking to your 
daughter within the room, and what he was say- 
ing so surprised me, that it held me fast for a 
moment or two. Bnt as soon as I came to my- 
self, of course, not wishing to overhear what was 
not designed for my ears, I walked straight in. 
To be short about it, he was attempting to 
wheedle Miss Lucy, asking her in so many words 
to coax you over to his interest, and that of the 
old miser his father. I declare, sir, that I was 
so disgusted at his sneaking meanness, that it 
almost choked me. I do not know but it was 
well that he took himself off at once, or I might 
have said what I ought not.” 

“Miserable fellow !” laimed the p 
ted host ; “if I only had him within my grasp, 
I could shake him limb from limb. Now Ben, 
or squire, I should say, I want to ask you if we 
are bound to suffer such nuisances amongst us, 
as these Burrills and their abettors? You are a 
men of the law, and ought to know something 
about justice and the law. Now, what is your 
opinion about this ?” 

“My opinion, sir, is very clear on that point; 
and had I been an older man, I should have felt 
really obliged to speak it ere this, and most dis- 
tinctly, too. According to the law of the land, 
we are, as you well know, living under the juris- 
diction of the State of New York, under which 
jurisdiction, also, you and the other magistrates 
hold office. But the Burrills and their abettors 
totally deny the authority of the laws, and of 
course, the authority of the magistrates also. 
They deny that New York can convey lands or 
claims. To come to the point, just as soon as 
Ethan Allen and his myrmidons can spare their 
strength trom elsewhere, just so soon we are to 
be overawed, and cowed down by their presence. 
And it will be the most we can hope for, if we 
be allowed to remain quietly where we are, by 
yielding up half of our possessions.” 

“ By all that’s great!” cried Carroll, striking 
his massive palm upon his thigh, “ we’ll not re- 
main quiet—not we. Look here, Ben; here isa 
letter from New York, which I have had about 
me these two days, without saying a word to 
any one before yourself — without knowing in- 
deed, whether to act on it at all. But now look 
at it, and judge for yourself. Tell me what you 
think of it.” 

After some rummaging in his pockets, he had 
produced the missive, which he now placed in 
Danby’s hands. The latter glanced it over, re- 
peating now and then a few words and conning 
the rest in silence. 

“State of New York, and so forth; to Luke 
Carroll, and so forth, magistrates. Whereas we 
have positive information that Paul Burrill and 
John Burrill, the son of said Paul, together with 
certain associates herein named, to wit, and so 
forth, we do command that you do hereby re- 
move the aforesaid Burrills (and such of their 
associates as you may think proper) forthwith 
from your limits. Also, that in the name of the 
government of New York, you warn them be- 
yond the boundaries claimed by and for said 
State. Allowing only such previous notice be- 
fore actual removal, as you may deem absolutely 
necessary. Signed, and so forth.” 

“ My dear sir,” continued Danby, turning to 
his elder with an expostulatory air, “I can ap- 
preciate your feelings in thus hesitating to exe- 
cute this mandate ; but it does seem to me that 
you are unwise in prolonging the hesitation. 
Letting alone your duty towards obeying the au- 
thorities over us, can you justify longer delay 
in removing from our midst these—what shall I 
call them? Pests is a hard word—rather I will 
say, these continual obstacles to the prosperity 
and happiness of our town. It is—it must be, 
grievous to your kindness of heart, but there is 
no alternative; they must be removed. Give 
them the warning; give them all proper assist- 
ance in their disposition of property. Yes, and 
although they have no legal titles to their farms, 
no doubt men will be found to take them at as 
decent prices as can be expected in these times. 
There are the Burrills, for instance, whose lands 
join some of ours. My father and I stand ready 
now, if they desire it, to take up the farm ata 
reasonable compensation.” 

“You are a good-hearted youth, and a know- 
ing one,” said Carroll, decidedly. ‘“ What you 
have said touches the point exactly. There’s 
no other way. They must go, and that as soon 
as possible. We must give them notice to- 
night. And, as your father is one of us, I want 
you to mention this to him immediately.” 

The squire turned homeward across the green 
Guilford Common. No thought of the nature 
around him ; no sense of the pure mountain air 
laden with blessings to body.and mind. His 
heart was on enmity intent. 

“No, I could hardly have managed it better ;”” 
so he deliberated with himself. “ It would hard- 
ly do to be over eager at, first. That would, 
very likely, spoil the whole. And Lucy is so 
ridiculously sentimental at odd times, that I 
dare not, if it were only on her account, push 
things faster. I think I have got the leading hand 
just now on that young boor, but I have thought 
sometime that the girl had more than half an 
inclination towards him. Confound you, John 
Burrill! Let me but once get you fairly under 
foot, and then—!” 

He set his boot-heel on a bit of soft moss which 
lay in his path, and, twisting and writhing his 
foot, ground the velvety substance into atoms 
scarce distinguishable from the dark mould with 
which they had now become mingled. Smiling 
at this ominous token of his thoughts, Danby 
lifted his head, and passed on. 








There was acrowd in the kitchen of Paul 
Burrill. His old wife had retired to rest near an 
hour before, and of the household only Paul and 
his son remained ; the latter standing on one 
side of the fireplace, while the old man sat at 
the other corner. 

“You have heard us, Paul Burrill,” continued 
Carroll, who had just communicated the notice of 
quitting—“‘ you have heard us, and seen the au- 
thority which obliges us to act. What say you, 
then? Will you submit to this necessity peace- 
ably and quietly, or will you not?” 








Paul sat with both 
hands placed on the head of his staff, his chin 
resting on them, his sharp, gray eyes half buried 
beneath the bushy white brows, glancing from 
one to the other of his unwelcome visitors. The 
silence was broken by the young squire. 

“It grieves me much,” he said, advancing— 
“it grieves me very much, sir, that you do not 
realize the constraint under which we ourselves 
are placed, and that the attitmde which we as- 
sume toward yourself and one or two others, is 
in principle an act of mere self-defence. Nor do 
you appreciate, I fear; the sacrifice which some 
of us are ready to make in taking up the farms 
you at this moment occupy. Surely we all re- 
gret, we very much regret—” 

“ Stop, Benjamin Danby!” interrupted Paul. 
“Much as I dislike you and your breed, I would 
not have you load your conscience with too many 
lies at any one time. Now do you and Luke 
Carroll listen fora moment to what J have to 
say. You, Benjamin Danby, talk of regret at 
doing anything that can further your interest or 
your spite? It is not in your blood, nor your 
father’s to feel it. Mark me! Fifteen years 
ago, your father, by a mean, pettifogging trick, 
deprived me of every cent I possessed in the 
world. Two years after, my eldest son died in 
the street a drunkard. Who made him so? 
You, Luke Carroll!” 

“You wrong me, Paul!” exclaimed Carroll, 
with a troubled voice. 

“Liar!” cried old Burrill, his eyes glistening 
with fierce excitement, and his cane half raised 
in his hand. _“ But stop, I will contain myself. 
Think you, that I am going to pay heed to your 
commands, your honeyed insults! Never! Not 
a step will I budge from this house, I or mine, 
till violence remove us. Whatever harm comes 
of it, be it on your own heads.” 

“ Mr. Burrill,” replied Danby, “it is a pity 
that you will not listen to reason. But as you 
have determined to resist the law and the author- 
ities, you must needs take the consequence. As 
for your invectives against my honored father, I 
can let them pass for what they are worth. But 
if Iam not very much mistaken, you might 
have offset your abuse by saying that it was to 
his efforts solely that you were not many years 
ago a condemned criminal and a tenant of a jail. 

The old man whom he addressed turned his 
head, and fora moment gazed steadily at his 
son, who still remained immovable at the oppo- 
site corner of the fireplace. 

“ John,” the older Burrill said, in a low, stern 
voice, “did you hear what he has just said? 
And do you stand there calm and unmoved, 
while this young villain flings his lying venom 
in my face? Have you no blood in your veins? 
Shame on you! shame!” 

The youth flushed red, and for an instant laid 
his hand on the narrow mantel-piece, as though 
to steady himself; then, withdrawing it, thrust it 
behind him and ined as ionless as be- 
fore. A look of something like contemptuous 
pity flashed over the old man’s face, and he 
turned again to his visitors. 

“ Go,” he said, pointing to the door. ‘‘ Take 
your course; what mine will be, I have already 
told you.” 

Thus commanded, the parties addressed went 
out as quickly as possible, scarcely either of 
them p ing at the the like feeling 
with his companions. In Carroll a large degree 
of sympathy mingled with his political animosity. 
But in the former feeling he was nearly alone. 

“The old reprobate!” cried one. “ He’s no 
better than a jail-bird let loose. Think of him 
trying to urge his son into a squabble the way he 
did !” 

“Pho !” replied another; “I don’t blame the 
old fellow. That boy of his has no more spunk 
thanacow. He’s e coward, and the old man 
knows it.” 

“ Perhaps so; any how, if I’d been in John’s 
place, I think I should have been likely to have 
showed a little fin.” 

The company forthwith determined on pro- 
ceeding to the tavern of Carroll, where they 
might find a fit place, and the good liquor where 
in to celebrate the decisive step which they had 
taken in behalf of the supposed rightful author- 
ity of New York—for the deed was considered 
as good as done, now that the intention was so 
clearly proclaimed. Speech-making and the 
singing of partizan songs mingled by turns 
with the flowing honors offered in full glasses to 
the York dignitaries, civil and military. It was 
getting well towards midnight before the com- 
pany thought of dispersing. Danby was one 
of the first to leave. But he had scarce taken 
his departure, when he re-appeared with a fright- 
ened look, and gave information that a body of 
armed men had surrounded the house. 

“Out with the lights!” exclaimed Carroll, 
hastily, “and secure doors and windows. “ They 
must be Hampshire men! There are a few 
king’s arms below !” 

As he spoke, a volley of musketry crashed 
through the upper panes of the second story 
windows, and immediately the main door of the 
building was assailed by repeated and heavy 
blows. 

“ We demand,” cried a loud voice from with- 
out, “the persons of Luke Carroll and Benja- 
min Danby, traitors against the laws, and ac- 
cused of conspiracy with the British.” 

“ Your charge is false!” replied Carroll, un- 
dauntedly. ‘“ We are a law abiding people—as- 
sail us at your peril! Weare prepared for you!” 

“ Give it to them, boys!” was the rejoinder. 
“ Rout them ont of their burrows!” 

‘ The butts of their muskets clanging on the 
door, soon splintered its panels and forced an 
entrance. Armed men crowding in quickly, 
spread themselves over the house amid the cries 
of terrified women, oaths of assailants and as- 
sailed, the clashing of weapons, straggling shots, 
and sounds which, in the oft prevailing darkness, 
were clothed with more than their natural share 
of alarm. The contest was soon over, and the 
object of the assailants attained. Mach more 
than attained as concerned Carroll, who lay un- 
conscious on the bar-room floor, his head sup- 
ported by his frenzied daughter. Candles had 
been found and lighted, and as the terrified girl 
gazed about the room, her eye caught that of 














young Burrill, who, musket in hand, stood de- 
jectedly near. Her countenance underwent an 
instant change, flashing at once with indignation 
and scorn, as she accosted him : 

“This, then, is your doing, Master John! 
Brave Master John, who dare not do his will in 
broad day, but comes with much he!p to murder 
in the dark! Brave Master John!” 

“Lucy,” he said, with a half-choked voice, 
“T would not have harmed a hair of his head. 
I came here with the rest, it is trae, but—” 

tie stopped, unable to proceed. The look 
with which Lucy’s eyes turned from him, and 
the pitying glance which they cast on the 
captive Danby, were too much for young Bur- 
rill to bear. As he was going away, a huge 
hand gripped him by the shoulder : 

“Don’t make a fool o’ yourself,” said his 
rough friend, “nor take on about the gal’s scold- 
ing. Old Carroll’s got nothing more than a 
nice whack on the head, and ho’ll be all right to- 
mu:row. Why, bless you, it’s just nothing at 
all.” 





Three days had passed, since the occurrerices 
last mentioned, and Guilford already appeared a 
miniature epitome of civil war. Houses and 
shops closed and barred, the street deserted—all 
seemed gloomy and desolate. Sunday had ar- 
rived, the wonted day of peace and rest to body 
and soul; the good old day of general re-union 
at one common church. Now, the doors of the 
meeting-house were shut — no sound of singing 
issued from its walls, and in the hearts of those 
who had been wont to assemble there as brothers, 
now reigned discord, hatred and mutual revenge. 
Of all this, thought the good, white-haired pastor, 
as he stood in the porch of his little dwelling, 
his eyes so dimmed with tears that he could 
searce discern the scene before him, familiar to 
his office for more than forty years. In this 
mood he was unaware of the approach of a 
brisk little man, who hurried up to him with 
outstretched hand : 

“ Ah! good morning, good morning, parson. 
Sad times these—sad times. I have called for 
you this morning, as I promised, to accompany 
you to the Burrills. Great trouble there, sir— 
great trouble. I really can’t tell how it will end.” 

The old clergyman had already doaned his 
well worn cocked hat, and had turned from his 
threshold in company with the little doctor. 

“Js the young man no better?” inquired the 
pastor. 

“Not at all, sir—not at all. Symptoms very 
bad indeed. Lies insensible, breathing hard 
and labored—sometimes convulsive. There is 
reason to fear one of the balls may have pene- 
trated the lungs.” 

“ How did this matter happen ?” inquired the 
pastor. “ When I heard of it very early this 
morning, the story was told so confusedly that I 
could scarce gain a clear idea of the affair.” 

“Why, Parson Morris,” replied the doctor, 
lowering his voice with an air of special con- 
fidence, “I really believe, in my own mind that 
th@Danbys are somewhere at the bottom of the 
whole affair. You will understand, that when 
the young squire was carried off by the Hamp- 
shire men the other night, he was presently re- 
leased by them on his solemn promise to make 
himself scarce for the present, and to answer 
for the good behaviour of old Danby himself. 
I’ve heard that he did this the more readily, be- 
cause certain suspicions are afloat concerning 
some communications reported to have been had 
between themselves and the British. But I know 
that it is impossible in the nature of the Danhys 
to live without mischief- making, and I am mor- 
ally certain that they set on this gang of Yorkers 
who last night attacked Burrill’s house. They 
found the old man ready for them, however, and 
when they undertook to rush into the house, he 
levelled one of their number with the first shot. 
Infuriated at this, they fired point blank into the 
house, burst in and struck down the elder Bur- 
rill. All the associates of the latter had fled, 
except the son, who, by what I have heard, 
must have fought like a lion, nearly killing 
several, before he was brought down, with at 
least three balls shot into him.” 

“ And the old people?” 

“ Ah, sir, it’s a sorry sight! Old Paul sits 
with his face leaned over on his hands, not stir- 
ring, neither looking at, or speaking to any one. 
The old wife has gone out of her head, poor 
thing, though she’s quite peaceable, and tottles 
about twisting her fingers, and murmuring to 
herself. She was slightly touched, it seems, at 
the first fire, though she was in an inner room.” 

After a rather long walk, Doctor Perley and 
his venerable compnnion arrived at the Burrills. 
A neighbor’s daughter ushered them into large 
room where John Burrill lay. Here also were 
the father and mother ; and the elergyman, who 
had already visited them for a short space early 
in the morning, attempted as before to offer 
some words of consolation, and especially to 
open the heart of old Paul, which seemed closed 
and locked as with a bolt of iron. But his 
efforts seemed of so little effect that the worthy 
man turned. away at length, discouraged and 
sighing. The doctor beckoned him to the door. 

“ Where is your niece Patty?” inquired the 
doctor. ‘ More help is needed here; but we 
want exactly the right sort of help. Especially 
on the lad’s account. His situation is very 
critical, and very much will depend on skilful 
and careful nursing.” 

“Iam sorry, indeed,” replied the elder ; “ but 
Patty is now at Brattleborough, or over on the 
other side of the river, [know not which. I dare 
say, however, that we can get her here by to- 
morrow.” 

“ Let us have her here ther as early a8 possi- 
ble. But who is this? Lucy Carroll, as 1 am 
a living man!” 

The girl sped by him like a ghost. Fitting 
white and silent by, she sank down at the feet of 
the old father within. Paul raised his head in 
astonishment; at the sight of the maiden, his 
cold, gray eyes grew still more chill and steely 
in their look. But Lacy, seizing his hands with- 
in her own, gazed up into his face w th such @ 
wild, imploring look, that his eyelids 
and a faint, quivering movement spread itself 
over his countenance. 
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“O, sir, they tell me he is dying! It cannot 
be—it cannot be. Suffer me but to watch over 
him, and you, and her. Do not bid me away !” 

Paul made a slight effort as though to disen- 
gage his hand; he turned away his head; a 
groan struggled from his heaving chest. Lucy 
rose, and bending over him, pressed her lips to 
his forehead ; then, gliding away, took her sta- 
tion by the bed whereon the sonlay. So calmly 
and quickly did she adjust herself to the gentle 
duties of the task she had undertaken, that the 
good doctor stood speechless, watching her with 
admiring surprise. At last, however, he turned 
toward Elder Morris, and touching him with his 
forefinger, said with a sly twinkle of his eyes: 

“Elder, on second thought it will hardly be 
necessary to send for Patty on purpose. On the 
whole, I think we will be able to get along pretty 
tolerably as it is.” 

“ Servant, sir;” and with this rather rough 
salutation, a tall, broad shouldered man, with 
shock hair and piercing blué eyes, strode into 
the room, and after a hasty glance at the bed, 
walked straight up to old Paul, who had scarce 
noticed his entrance, and placed a huge hand on 
his shoulder. “ Paul!” he said. 

The old man sprang on his feet at the sound, 
and an enthusiasm like that of youth flushed in 
his face, as he seized the proffered grasp. But 
the joyous light passed away as quickly as it had 
come, for his eyes turned instinctively towards 
-his son. The stranger (for such he was to most 
of those present) pressed the fingers of the old 
man still more tightly, and his voice was deep 
and full of emotion. 

“Paul Burrill,” he said—“ Paul, you have 
been a dear friend to Ethan Allen; and by the 
living heaven, he is not one to forget either 
friend or foe. If it indeed be that your son lose 
his life, there’s not one of his cowardly murder- 
ers but shall pay blood for his blood, to the last 
drop.” 

«Phere is One to whom vengeance belongeth,” 
interrupted the voice of the old clergyman. 

Allen was for a moment abashed. 

“Yonr pardon, parson,” he replied to the 
elder. ‘I had forgotten that one of your cloth 
was present. You have spoken fitly, and as be- 
comes your office. But each one to his part. 
You are a man of peace—I a man of the sword. 
I, also, must do my ‘duty.” 

“Q, beware, sir,” said Lucy, who had stolen 
toward him unperceived—“ beware, sir, what you 
do. And for the life of John Burrill fear not— 
for I know that it is given into my hands.” 

Allen looked at her with wonder. 

“Marvellous!” he exclaimed. “I do believe 
the gal’s inspired. And if she’s determined that 
it shall be so, I can’t say that ’twill be the con- 
trary. These women will have their way the 
world over.” 

With these words he left the house as abruptly 
as he had entered, mounted his horse which had 
been fastened to a neighboring tree, and rode to 
the green in the centre of the village, where a 
troop of fifty or more horsemen sat in saddle, 
surrounded by the greater part of the male pop- 
ulation of the settlement. Worthy Doctor Per- 
ley hurrying to the ground as fast as his less 
speedy means of locomotion would permit, found. 
Allen addressing the town’s people with a rude 
but energetic oratory. 

“Ttell you, people of Guilford,” continued 
the hardy soldier, “that you are nothing but a 
pack of fools. You have suffered yourselves to 
be led by the nose by two rascally lawyers named 
Danby, father and son, who are the devil’s own 
imps in disguise, as I do verily believe. Why, 
I have in my coat pocket proof in their own 
hand writing, that they have sold themselves to 
the British, for whom they have been plotting 
these three months. And this York game has 
been but a means to draw you on toward their 
purposes. Now, mark me closely, men of Guil- 
ford. If you do not, henceforth and forever, 
desist from those tyrannical proceedings of which 
you have lately been guilty, and behave your- 
selves as becomes true patriots, then, by the 
powers of the sky, and the Continental Con- 
gress, I, Ethan Allen, will make the town of 
Guilford as desolate as ever were Sodom and 
Gomorrah of old. Mind that; and remember 
that Ethan Allen never yet broke his promise !” 

He wheeled his horse, gave the word of com- 
mand to his men, and the troop rode off at full 
speed. The crowd of villagers dispersed slowly. 
The earnest, though rather hyperbolic address of 
Allen, and the various incidents of the last few 
days, had inspired a pacific feeling in the minds 
of all. Hardly a doubt existed in the minds of 
any with regard to the treachery of the Danbys ; 
for during the five or six hours previous, rumors 
laden with every semblance of truth had pene- 
trated throughout the whole village. The tide 
of popular sentiment, too, had turned in favor 
of the younger Burrill. Men who held him in 
reproach, as devoid of spirit and character, were 
now eager to avow their change of conviction. 
He had shown an example of self-restraint 
which ought to have been better followed. On 
the one hand he had sought to guard against the 
vehemence of his father — on the other he had 
borne up manfully against the jeers of his an- 
tagonists, till, at the last, he had shown a fire 
and a desperation most remarkable. Carroll, 
to his credit be it said, had been first to own his 
error, and to lament its consequences. 

“Doctor,”—thus he addressed the bustling 
and sympathizing physician—“‘I thought the 
Danbys were little less than saints. As it is, I 
am ashamed of their company, and of my own 
doings also. I had no hand in the present trouble 
of the Burrills, though I must own that I am in 
some degree mixed up with it. Say to Paul, 
for I know not how to meet him now, that I 
hope the time will come when he can take me 
as his friend. What I can do,I will, toward 
repairing the mischief of the past.” 

In a year from that time, the dwellers in 
Guilford were knitted together once more in the 
bonds of neighborly kindness. John Barrill and 
his wife Lucy, a most happy couple, were living 
in a new cottage, half way between Carroll’s and 
the elder Burrill’s. The Danbys were never 
again heard of within the limits of the States ; 
the father and son having fled on the discovery 
of their treacherous plots. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE OLD OAK. 


BY MINNIE MORTON. 


The sky was clear, the breezes mild, 

With glittering gems each spear was piled, 
As, bending down each tiny blade, 

Into the forest dim I strayed, 

And wandered on in fancy’s mood, 

Till at a giant oak I stood. 


Then recollection glided back, 

Swiftly retracing old Time’s track, 
Till many years it had passed o'er, 
Back to the pleasant days of yore, 
When to this giant oak I strayed, 
In times long past—a happy maid. 


I gathered violets, white and blue, 
Plenteous sprigs of meadow rue, 

The tall anemone, flower of May, 

Many a blossom from the spray; 

I wove within my golden hair, 
Blossoms and leaves both fresh and fair. 


With happy hopes raised high and wild, 
I then appeared a merry child, 
Entrapping sunbeams on my way, 
Joyfully holding them all day, 

Careless and laughing, full of glee, 

To every one seemed glad and free. 


But still I had my pensive moods, 
Within those dark and old oak woods; 
I often mused on what might be 

The fate God held in store for me; 
Whether good or whether evil, 

It yet remained for time to tell. 


Time speeds his course; he flies apace; 

More than five years have marked their space; 
Again beneath that oak I stand, 

Clasped in another's is my hand; 

The autumn sun, from sky of blue, 

The colored leaves shine gently through. 


Weeks have passa; at the altar stand 
Kind friends, collected in a band; 
Happy looks from bright eyes beaming, 
While around us friends are blessing; 

“Those whom God has joined together, 
Let no person put asunder.” 


The scene is changed; months, years sped on, 
With autumn’s wail and summer’s sun 
Thrice has the snow been on the hills, 

Thrice have been filled the gushing rills; 
Towards my favorite tree I go, 

Filled with sorrow, gloom and woe. 


Dark, angry clouds spread o’er the sky, 
Hiding the sun from mortal eye, 
Flashes of vivid lightning dart, 
Rending the sullen clouds apart, 

While far and wide the thunders roll, + 
Spreading the sound from pole to pole. 


Just so my heart by sorrow broke, 
Flashes of angry wrath outspoke 
Against the Ruler of the storm, 
Who thus afflicted this poor worm: 
“My husband dead, myself alone ;” 
This was the burden of my moan. 


Murmuring words are wafted up 

To Him who is the widow's prop, 
That he had left me all alone; 

My hopes and pleasures all were gone; 
O’er my heavy laden soul 

Stormy billows of passion roll. 


Clouds of adversity sever, 

Sorrow does not last forever, 

Pleasure still will come to mortals, 
Standing e’en at sorrow’s portals, 
Through the dark mists thick and dun, 
Still again we see the sun. 


So my soul, the light peréeiving, 

As it flowed upon it, gleaming, 
Turned my thoughts to heaven above, 
To the spirit divine of love; 

Then I felt that his correetion 

Was a proof of his protection. 
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THE LOVE OF BARON GROS'S DAUGHTER. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 





Tue statue of the Apollo Belvidere was on 
exhibition in the gallery of the Louvre. All 
Paris were thronging thither to look upon this 
matchless creation of the sculptor’s skill, the like 
of which had never before enriched this reposito- 
ry of Art. All classes paid the tribute of admi- 
ration te the model of perfect manly beauty— 
this modern realization of the old Greek ideal. 

Nobles and citoyens, students and grisettes, the 
Imperial gen’darme and the humble bourgevise, 
artisans and flower-girls, and even little children 
with wondering eyes and rosy cheeks, one and 
all paused in their walk through the long picture 
galleries in mute admiration before le beau statue. 

Sculptors came and lingered with hushed 
breath before it, then went away sighing sadly 
for their own unfulfilled dreams of beauty, say- 
ing, “My head could never have created this!” 
Artists’ eyes dilated, and artists’ souls drank in 
new inspiration of life and grace; and poets lin- 
gered to breathe the airs which afterward should 
waft trom out the Louvre spells of genius to be 
woven up into song. 

Gay and fashionably attired women, sparkling 
in jewels, came in cliques, and gazed upon this 
rare chef d’ouvre, because the fashion, par excel- 
lence, of Paris, came here ; and then, in as sweet 
voices as they had discoursed of its beauties, they 
chatted concerning the Marchioness La Fallet’s 
last fete or matinee dansante—then rolled away to 
the gay Boulevards in their splendid equipages. 

But, day after day, all the long bright sum- 
mer months, there came to the gallery of the 
Touvre one so different from all others—a 
dreamy-eyed, pale, beautiful girl, with hair dark 
as the purple Tuscan grape, who sat for hours 
with eyes rivetted upon the matchless statue un- 
mindful of all around. 

Not when morning broke over gay, giddy 
Paris, and the garish sun rose higher and shot 
his penetrating beams into the picture galleries, 
nor at high noon when the roar of the city was 
at its height, neither when the gayly attired 
throng pressed in to gaze upon the beautiful 
Apollo Belvidere, came she to cast her wreath of 
flowers at his feet and sit there for hours wrapped 
in mute worship; but later, when the crowds 
grew thin at the twilight hour, and the sunset 
shadows were falling aslant the towers of Notre 
Dame, then came this dark-eyed, dreamy girl, 
beantifal as Murillo’s Virgin, looking down from 
the walls, and glided along the corridors till she 
had gained her resting place at the statue’s feet, 





to sit deep into the twilight and gaze up at th 

form of beauty above “as though she could vi- 
talize that pulseless marble breast with the influ- 
ence of her own burning and impassioned love.” 

Next morning, early visitors to the Louvre 
would note a wreath of flowers at the base of the 
statue—frail rose buds, and delicate orange blos- 
soms, and fadeless immortelles—the eloquent lan- 
guage of deathless love; and then people grew 
to watch the pale, silent, dreamy-eyed girl who 
daily carried thither her offering—till at last it 
became talked of in Paris, and many smiled and 
said, “ Baron Gros’s daughter is in love with the 
wonderful Apollo Belvidere !” 

The Baron Gros himself was a painter of no 
small merit. His two great pictures—a splendid 
portrait of Napoleon the Great and his Battle of 
Eylau, now hang upon the walls of the Louvre; 
but no creation of her father’s brush had im- 
pressed the artist’s daughter like this tangible 
form wherein was shrined the embodiment of an 
ardent, enthusiastic girl’s ideal of manly grace 
and beauty. 

Yet far better for her had she shrank away 
from this strange, wild worship—far better, had 
she lavished the treasure of her rich, warm love 
on the least of the lovers who sought entrance to 
her father’s hotel, than on the cold, insensible 
marble god of her adoration ! 

“Of its own beauty is the mind diseased, 
And fevers into fulse creation.” 
And thus, day by day, the painter’s daughter 
sought her shrine to pour out anew her worship. 

At length the baron saw with deepest solici- 
tude the failing step, the paling cheek and atten- 
uated form of his beloved child, and rightfully 
attributed the cause to her strange infatuation. 
“You must seek the Louvre no more, ma belle,”’ 
he said one day. “If you are enamored of Art, 
I will give you an easel in my studio at my own 
side, or you shall learn to model with the sculp- 
tors of Rome. Only rouse thyself trom idle 
reveries.” 

But the girl would meekly disclaim all wish 
for honors, and plead so sweetly not to be denied 
her daily visit to the Louvre, that the fond father 
was fain to recall his command and permit her 
again to yield her thoughts and love to the peer- 
less statue. : 

And so the painter turned again to his pic- 
tures, and his fair daughter glided away to weave 
wreaths of flowers to lay at her Apollo’s feet. 

One day at the sunset hour the baron came 
forth from his studio into his apartment, wearied 
and exhausted with his long day’s toil at his 
easel. Throwing himself on a couch, he rang 
for refreshments ; but the servants only answer- 
ed the summons. “Send me my daughter!” 
said the baron—for he pined for her gentle hand 
to present the cup of Rhine wine, and smooth 
away the hair from his héated and careworn 
forehead. 

“Mam’selle has not yet returned,” was the 


reply. 

“Send for her! to the Louvre!” exclaimed 
the baron, somewhat testily—“ but no! stay! 
I will seek her myself!” and he went out into 
the cool twilight. Soft, fragrant airs played over 
the painter’s aching forehead, and soothed his 
chafed spirit; Paris seemed so lovely, and the 
Louvre so calm and rich in architectural and ar- 
tistic beauty as he approached it, that he had 
forgiven his visionary daughter ere he sought her 
presence. 

Crossing the courts, passing through vestibules 
crowded with statuary, and ascending the grand 
marble staircase, then traversing the great gallery 
which unites the Louvre with the Tuileries, he 
approached the niche where stood the Apollo 
Belvidere. 

The apartment was deserted, and in the dusky 
twilight he saw no figure. “She would not lin- 
ger here,” he murmured, and half turned to re- 
tire, when he fancied he beheld a form leaning 
against the pedestal of the statue. Going closer, 
he recognized his daughter in a reclining posture, 
her mantle fallen from her shoulders, her face 
hidden in her hands, and her long black hair 
mingling with a fresh wreath of flowers and 
sweeping the Apollo’s feet. 

“Can she have fallen asleep thus? This is 
well—dreaming in the Louvre! Come, rouse 
thee, daughter!” cried the painter—a sad, sweet 
smile wreathing his lips, for he could not fail to 
comprehend the strange spell which hained 


‘ere La Chaise, went the emblazoned carriage of 
many a noble, and many an artist of renown; 
for in him who had thus, in the zenith of a pros- 
perous career, wealthy, honored and beloved, 
sought a suicide’s grave ’neath the black waters 
of the Seine, they recognized one whose heart 
was broken years before when his beloved child 
had poured out her young life—a rich gift to the 
god of her impassioned worship, the Apollo 
Belvidere. 

This day is repeated to the tourist who visits 
the Louvre in Paris, and pauses before the “ por- 
trait of Napoleon the Great,” and the magnifi- 
cent “Battle of Eylau,” the story of the unfor- 
tunate painter, the Baron Gros, and also the re- 
cital of “ The Love of Baron Gros’s Daughter.” 





A VALID DEFENCE. 


Ralph Stackpole was one day arraigned be- 


fore a country court in Kentucky, on a charge of 
horse stealing, and matters went hard against 
him, his offences in that line having steeled the 
hearts of all against him, and the proofs of his 
guilt, in this one particular instance, being both 
strong and manifold. Many an angry and un- 

itying eye was bent upon the poor fellow, when 

is counsel rose to attempt a defence, which he 
did in the following terms : 

“Gentlemen of the jury,” said the man of 
law—“ here is a man, old Captain Ralph Stack- 
pole, indicted before you on the charge of stealin’ 
a horse, and the affair is purty well proved up- 
on him.” Here there was a murmur heard 
throughout the court, evincing much approbation 
of the counsel’s frankness, 

“ Gentlemen of the jury,” continued the ora- 
tor, elevating his voice, ‘what I have to say in 
reply is, that the man thar, old Captain Ralph 
Stackpole, in the year seventeen seventy-nine, 
when this old State of Kentucky, and particularly 
those parts adjacent to Bear’s Grass, and to the 
mouth thereof, where now stands the town of 
Louisville, wur overrun with yelpin Injun sava- 
ges—did, I say, gentlemen, meet two Injun sav- 
ages in the woods on Bear’s Grass, and tuk thur 
scalps single-handed—a feat, gentlemen of the 
jury, that aint to be performed every day in Ken- 
tucky!” Here there was considerable tumult in 
the Court, and several persons began to swear. 

“ Secondly, gentlemen of the jury,” exclaim- 
ed tke attorney-at-law, with a still louder voice— 
“what I have to say secondly, gentlemen of the 
jury, is that this same identical prisoner at tlie 
bar did, in the year seventeen eighty-two, meet 
another Injun savage in the woods—a savage 
armed with rifle, knife and tomahawk—and met 
him—what do you suppose, gentl ith 
gun, axe and scalper, in like manner? No, gen- 
tlemen of the jury !—with his tists,” and, witha 
voice of thunder, “licked him to death in the 
natural way! Gentlemen of the jury, pass upon 
the prisoner—guilty or not guilty ¢” 

he attorney resumed his seat; his argument 
was irresistible. ‘The jurors started up in the 
box, and roared out to a man, “ Not Guilty!” 








LET IT GO. 


A good parson had been preaching, upon a 
certain Sunday morning, from a text including 
the parable of the two houses, one of which stood 
upon arock, and the other upon the sand; a 
parable which we may reasonably assume is not 
unknown to any reader of these pages. He 
warmed with the force and beauty of his theme, 
until, in the ardor of his discourse, he carried 
away the wrong house! “The rains beat, the 
floods came, and the winds blew upon the house 
that stood upon the rock, and it fell, and great was 
the fall thereof;” a mere accidental transposi- 
tion, of course, and doubtless not noticed by one 
in fifty of his congregation. ‘Uncle,’”’ said the 
narrator, as the.two were walking home from 
church, “did you not wake a mistake in your 
sermon to-day? Did you not, in one instance, 
reverse the meaning of the beautiful parable 
which formed its subject? .I looked to see you 
reverse it.” “You are right, my son; I did 
make a mistake; I am glad you were so attentive 
and watchful as to remark it. I carried away 
the wrong house, but I did not make a mis- 
take in not stopping to correct it. Suppose 
I had done so? oth houses then would have 
been gone, and not one would have been left to 
illustrate the parable. Few.saw the error, I 
think ; and this leads me to say, my son, that 
whon you find you have made a mistake, /et 
somebody else discover it!”” Now this is a maxim 
worthy of heed.—Knickerbocker. 





A LUCKY BRIDEGROOM. 


It will be remembered that our marriage no- 
tices, several days since, contained one as hav- 
ing had its occurrence “at the German picnic 
in Westfield.” The facts are somewhat i 


Housetwife’s Department. 





(Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 
To preserve Cucumbers and Melons. 

Take large cucumbers, green, and free from seed; put 
them in # large jar of salt and water, with vihe leaves on 
| the top; set them by the fireside till they are yellow; 
| then wash and set them over a slow fire in alum and wa- 
| ter, covered with vine leaves; let them boil till they be- 
| come green; take them off, and let them stand in the 
| liquor till cold; then quarter them, and take out the 
seed and pulp; put them in cold spring water, changing 
| it twice a day for three days. Have Teady a syrup made 
thus: to one pound of loaf sugar, half an ounce of ginger 
| bruised, with as much water as will wet it; when it is 
quite free from scum, put in, when boiling, the rind of a 
lemon and juice; when quite cold, pour the syrup on the 
melons. If the syrup is too thin, after standing two or 
three days, boil it again, and add a little more sugar. A 
spoonful of rum gives it the West India flavor. Gher- 
kins may be preserved the same way. One ounce of alum, 
when pounded, is sufficient for a dozen melons of a mid- 
dling size. 


Currant Jelly. 

Pick fine red, but long ripe, currants from the stems ; 
bruise them, and strain the juice from a quart at a time 
through a thin muslin; wring it gently, to get all the 
liquid; put a pound of white sugar to each pound of 
juice; stir it until it is all dissolved; set it over a gentle 
fire; let it become hot, and boil for fifteen minutes; then 
try it by taking a spoonful into a saucer; when cold, if 
it is not quite firm enough, boil it for a few migutes 
longer. Or, pick thefruit from the stems; weigh it, and 
put it into a stone pot; set it in a kettle of hot water, 
reaching nearly to the top; let it boil until the fruit is 
hot through, then crush them, and strain the juice from 
them; put a pound of white sugar toeach pint of it; put 
it over the fire, and boil for fifteen minutes; try some in 
a saucer; when the jelly is thick enough, strain it into 
small white jars or glass tumblers; when cold, cover with 
tissue-paper, as directed. Glass should be tempered by 
keeping it in warm water for a short time before pouring 
any hot liquid into it; otherwise it will crack. 


. 


Fine Rhubarb Jam. 

Let the rhubarb be drawn on a dry day; wipe the 
stalks clean, but do not wash them; peel off the skin and 
coarse fibres, and slice the stalks thin. To each pound 
thus prepared, allow a pound of fine sugar in fine pow- 
der; put the fruit in a pan, and strew a quarter of the 
sugar amongst it and over it; let itstand until the sugar 
is dissolved, when boil it slowly toa smooth pulp; take 
it from the fire, and stir in the remainder of the sugar 
by degrees ; when it is dissolved, boil the preserve quickly 
until it becomes very thick. and leaves the bottom of the 
pan visible when stirred. The time required for prepar- 
ing this preserve will depend on the kind of rhubarb 
used, and the time of year in which it is made. It will 
vary from an hour and a half to two hours anda quarter. 
The juice should be slowly drawn from it at first. 





To preserve Purple Plums. 

Make a syrup of clean brown sugar; clarify it, and 
when perfectly clear and boiling hot, pour it over the 
plums, having picked out all unsound ones and stems; 
let them remain in the syrup two days, then drain it off, 
make it boiling hot, skim it, and pour it over again; let 
; them remain another day or two, then put them ina 
preserving-kettle over the fire, and simmer gently until 
the syrup is reduced, and thick or rich. One pound of 
sugar for each pound of plums. Small damsons are very 
fine preserved as cherries or any other ripe fruit. Clarify 
the syrup, and when boiling hot put in the plums; let 
them boil very gently until they are cooked, and the 
syrup rich. Put them in pot or jars. 





Tomato Catsup. 

Take ripe tomatoes and scald them just sufficient to 
allow you to take off the skin; then let them stand for a 
day, covered with salt; strain them thoroughly, to re- 
Move the seeds, Then tn avevy tro an three ounces 
of cloves, two of black pepper, two nutmegs, and a very 
little cayenne pepper, with a little salt. Boil the liquor 
for half an hour, and then let it cool and fettle. Add a 
pint of the best cider vinegar, after which bottle it, cork- 
ing and sealing it tightly. Keep it always ina cool place. 





To make good Coffee. 

Put two ounces of freshly-ground coffee into a small 
saucepan, over a gentle fire, stirring occasionally until 
the coffee is thoroughly heated. Then pour over it a 
pint of bolging water, covering closely that the aroma may 
not escape. Let it stand near the fire from four to six 
minutes; now strain the coffee very gently through a 
Piece of thick gauze. Warm it again over the fire, add 
hot milk and sugar (crystallized is the best), and serve it 
at table. 

Arrow-Hoot Jelly. 

Steep for some hours, in two table-spoonfals of water, 
the peel of a lemon, and three or four bitter almonds 
pounded; strain, and mix it with three table-spoonfuls 





and romantic. <A cigar maker had long sought 
the hand of one of the daughters of Westfield, 
but met with continuous disappointment. It 
happened that both were at the picnic, and 
amid other pleasures, some one suggested, in 
sport, that “we have a wedding.” The lady 
unsuspectingly turned to her oft-discarded lover 
with a jocose invitation to join hands; anda 





her there in sleep ’mid those shapes of beauty 
looking out from the twilight—the Psyche, the 
Venus of Milo, the Hebe and the Apollo. 

“Come, ma petite, it grows late and the gal- 
leries will be shut. Let us go home!” 

But the girl spoke not, nor stirred, nor flung 
back the tresses of her midnight hair. How 
sweetly she slept—her black locks laving the 
Apollo’s feet! 

Again the baron spoke, and laid his hand this 
time upon her shoulder—then suddenly, in name. 
less terror, lifted her face from out her hands and 
upturned it to the faint light falling from the dis- 
tant window high up in the frescoed gallery 
dome. 

And then, why shrank the baron back with 
stricken air, gazing on that face—a face pale and 
cold as any statue’s, gleaming down ghastly 
white upon him in the deepening twilight? Be- 
cause, looking closer, noting her closed eyes— 
eyes, that, alas ! would waken nevermore as from 
earthly slumber—passing his nerveless hand in 
speechless wonder over features chill and exquis- 
itely modelled as any sculptor’s chisel bad ever 
carved—because then, groaning aloud in bitter 
anguish of spirit, he laid back her head upon the 
pedestal, dimly comprehending what, next day, 
was whispered throughout Paris, and brought 
crowds to the Louvre, to gaze upon the 
cold, pulseless, insensate marble god, at whose 
feet she had breathed out her life in that strange, 
wild-dream of passion.— She is dead !”’ 





Years passed ; and one morning the dripping 
body of a powerful framed man, with care-mark- 
ed forehead framed in gray hair, was picked from 
the dark waters of the Seine, and borne in and 
laid upon the tables of La Morgue. 

Men came and looked upon the drowned man ; 
they bore away the corpse and gave it magnifi- 
cent burial. And ’mid the train that wound be- 
hind the plumed hearse which bore him away to 





g , who also fills the office of town clerk, 
performed his duty less in fun than the bride had 
imagined, as was apparent when the husband 
came with a properly made out certificate to 
claim her hand. It is said there was a brief ex- 
hibition of tears, a very modest lingering between 
maiden and wife, and then a hearty acceptance 
of the hand that had been so gallantly but un- 
ceremoniously won. The bridal pair entertained 
their friends that night with champagne and good 
things, and there was a bridal tour over into the. 
West Parish next day—sSpringfield Kepublican. 





A railway speculator has as many lines in his 
face as there are lines laid down. Every one of 
his features seemed cut up, and all seemed trav- 
elling from one another. Six months since he 
hadn’t a wrinkle, and now his face was like the 
map of England.—Jerrold. 





SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 
We have just issued the following popular Novelettes, 
in bound form, each e&gantly illustrated with four large 
original drawings, forming the cheapest books ever offered 
in this country. We will send either one of them, post 
paid, by return of mail, on the receipt of trrenty cents, or 
we will send the sz novels, post paid, on the receipt of 
one dollar. We are resolved upon small profits and 
quick sales : 
ARTYR: or, Tue Howter Spy or Vin- 
GINIA. This is another favorite Revolutionary Story of 
Sea and Shore, for which the writer is #0 popular. 
Seen seccccccescceee ee SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 
THE ROYAL GREENS: or. Tur Scovt or rue Svs- 
QUEHANNA. A tale of tragic interest in the Valley of 
Wyoming, during the days of our revolutionary strug- 
gle. By. ...cccce-sc- .-se.. De. J H. ROBINSON 
THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Divoire tar Back- 
woopsmaN. A vivid story of East and Weat, unrivalled 
in plot and character. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE PHANTOM OF THE SEA: or. Tur Ren Cross 
AND THE OResceNT. A story of Boston ay and the 
Mediterranean. A nautical romance of vivid interest and 
great ingenuity of plot. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE 
THE CABIN BOY: or, Lire on tax Wive. A Tale of 
Fortune's Freaks and Fancies A fine story of life in 
ite various phases and under some of its mort romantic 
incidents. By. LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
RED HAND: or. Tae Caciser or + Excise Caan- 
xev. A graphic nautical and land story of England 
during the times of Oliver Cromwel! and the Common- 
Wealth Yee. F. CLINTON BAKRKINGTON 
Enclose the money and receive either or all by return 


mail. 
(> For sale at all of the periodical depots. 













of it, the same quantity of lemon-juice, and 
one of brandy; sweeten, and stir it over the fire till quite 
thick, and when quite cold, put it into jelly glasses. 


Cold fried Chicken. 

Cut the chicken in quarters, and take off the skin, rub 
it with an egg beaten up, and cover it with grated bread 
seasoned with pepper, ealt, grated lemon-peel, and chop- 
ped parsley, fry it in butter, thicken a little brown gravy 
with flour and butter. add a little cayenne pepper, lemon 
pickle, and mushroom catsup. 





Bishop’s Lawn. 

Put itinto a lather of hot roap-euds (white Castile 
soap is best), and wash it through that and a second wa- 
ter of the same. Then boil it a quarter of an hour. 
When you take it out of the boil, riuse it in warm water, 
and then throw it into cold water and rinse it. 





~ -BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifully Illustrated Weekly Journal. 


This illumined record of the times is now in its rir- 
TRENTH Volume. Since the commencement of this jour- 
pal, each year has added to its extraordinary popularity 
and unequalled circulation. It is the pioneer of ilius- 
trated papers in this country. and shall continue to de- 
serve its remarkablesuccess. The members of any family 
in which BaLLou’s Pictoniat is a weekly visitor, cannot 
fail to realize and exhibit a larger degree of intelligence 
than those who do not bave access to this aduurabie me- 
dium for improvement and instruction 

(> It is beautifully printed, with an average of twenty 
fine engravings each week. 

(> It contains portraite of all noted Individuals, male 
or female, who may appear among us y.: 

> It gives original views of the various cities of the 
Union, and public buildings. north and south 

I> It presents many large nvd elegant Listorical en- 
gravings, of scenes worthy of framing 

(> It contains sixteen super royal octavo pages of 
tales, poems, sketches and varied miscellany 

> It cannot fail to delight and instruct every mem- 
ber of the fireside where it is a weekly visitor 

Fj” The best wri in the country are engaged as 
regular contributors to Ballou’s Pictorial 

i> It is admitted on all hauds te be the cheapest 
weekly paper in the world! 

CP Ite engravings educate the mind of old and young, 
making them familiar with al! noted localities 

r= It forms two volumes yearly, of 416 
' with about one thowsa plendid engravings 

(o~ Thus forming a paper original im derign, aod & 


| 
| favorite in every part of our Union. 


















pages eorh 








| NEW CLUB TERMS. 


| One copy, one year 4 rae bie whe dah 2) 
| One copy, two years 400 
Five copies. one year is . owes ° ow 

Twelve copies, one year (and one to the getter up 
of the club) Do 


Any postmarter can receive a copy of the paper to his 
own address at the lowest cub rate. 
[>> Sample copies rent when desired 
Published each Satunpar, by M.M. BALLOU 
No. 22 Winter St., Borton, Mane 
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Poet's Corner. 











[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
I THINK OF THEE. 
Inscribed to Frank P. Furnald, Jr. 


ee 
BY J. W. VAN NAMREE. 
eee 


I think of thee by night, 
Mic scenes of wildest bliss ; 
I feel upon my cheek 
Warm friendship’s truest kiss. 
I twine my arms around thee, 
And whisper words of love, 
While brightly shine the moonbeams 
And twinkling stars above. 


I think of thee by day, 

When in a wild commotion 
Iam rudely tossed 

On life’s tempestuous ocean, 
When care and sorrows gather 

And light and gladness flee ; 
Yes, in that trying hour 

I think, dear friend, of thee. 





DESTINY. 
Man is his own star, and the soul that can 
Render an honest and a perfect man, 
Commands ali light, all influence, all fate: 
Nothing to him falls early, or too late. 
Our acts our angels are, or good, or ill, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still.—Piarcuer. 





AN INFANTs 
There are smiles and tears in the mother’s eyes, 
For her new-born infant beside her lies. 
0, hour of bliss! when the heart o erflows 
With rapture a mother only knows. 
Let it gush forth in words of fervent prayer; 
Let it swell up to heaven for her precious care. 
Heney Wars, Jz. 





AGE. 
The fruits of age, less fair, are yet more sound 
n those a brighter season pours aroand; 
And, like the stores autumnal! suns mature, 
Through wintry regions unimpaired ons 
JOWPER. 





Domestic Story Department. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.| 


THE DOUBLE PLOT. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 








“ NEVER, never, never !” 

Ah! what a pretty picture Georgie Abbott 
made, as she stood up in the might of her pride 
and anger, and repeated the words quoted above. 
Although Iwas her teacher, and should have 
felt a keen pang of regret at heart at such a dis- 
play of temper, I found myself instead, admir- 
ing the queenly poise of her head ; the full height 
to which she had drawn her well rounded figure ; 
and even the very way in which her little foot 
was set upon the gravelled walk. Her straw 
hat had fallen back from her face, and its white 
satin ribbons lay loosely about her bare neck, 
like bands of silver; while the moonlight stole 
over the golden-brown braids of her luxuriant 
hair, tinging them softly with its radiance. 

Should I speak to her, as was most emphat- 
ically my duty, or like @ true daughter of Eve, 
sit by my window and watch the closing of the 
little farce? Alas, I was but a young teacher, 
comparatively speaking, and the stern, practical 
life of two years in Wells Seminary had not 
quite rooted out the love of sentiment and ro- 
mance that from early yonth had known a wel- 
come home within me. So I did the latter—I 
watched. 

“ But, Georgie,” spoke a ‘voice which I at 
once recognized as belonging to my young friend, 
Walter Marston, “yon appear like 6ne insane. 
Will you not listen to reason ?” ; 

“Not from you, most assuredly, though yo 
speak with the power and force of a very gud! 
I hate you for the words you have spoken to me! 
—I hate you—hate you!” 

There was a moment’s pause, during which 
Walter retired a few paces, putting on the airs of 
a prince, while Georgie fretted out the ends of 
her blue sash with her slender white fingers. 

“ Very well,” said Walter, tossing the brown 
hair which the damp evening air had made into 
soft, brown rings, from his forehead. 

Georgie bowed. 

“Tf I am ill and send for you—” 

“T’ll never go to you, Walter Marston, never !” 
interrupted the young girl. 

“Very well,” came again from the lips of 
Walter, as he turned half reluctantly away. 

“Take this, if you please!” cried Georgie. 
And I could see her draw hastily a golden circlet 
from her finger. “And this,” snatching from 
her hair a golden cross—“I want nothing of 
yours about me!” 

“Do not dare thrust such paltry trifles in my 
face, Georgie Abbott, or even you may find 
there is a bound to my endurance.” 

All the blood of the proud Marstons in Wal- 
ter’s veins was aroused, I knew at once by the 
quivering tone in which he spoke, as he tore the 
baubles from Georgie’s grasp, and ground them 
into the dust with his foot, turning away ficm 
her without farther word or comment. 

‘There was something in the young man’s 
yoice, something in his firm tread, as he walked 
away, that roused into life memories that had 
slumbered for years within my bosom. In vain 
I tried to crush them back into oblivion as they 
came up before me; but it was a useless task, 
and like a weary child I buried my face in my 
hands, and burst into tears. When young, like 
Georgie Abbott, for a cruel temper I had allowed 
the sweetest years of my life to slip away from 
me in a moment’s time of anger. How the 
little scene I had just witnessed called back into 
the living present a far-past evening of my life! 
How the old yearning for love and tenderness 
sprang up anew within my woman’s heart, and 
went searchingly out for a dear one whom I had 
taught myself to look upon as dead — forever 
dead to me. How I recalled looks, tones and 
words that had been so long hushed in the chilly 
tomb of forgetfulness. And how I prayed God 
to give me strength to walk firmly and without 
wavering, my cruel way of thorns, though my 
feet were torn and bleeding all the while. 

As I sat swaying myself back and forward in 
my rocking-chair, trying to soothe my perturbed 





thoughts back to the quiet channel in which they 
were wont to flow, I heard the quick step of 
Walter Marston in tlie hall that led to my room, 
and before I could wipe the tears from my eyes, 
he rapped hastily upon my door. 

“JT came to bid you good-by,” he said, as I 
met him. “TI shall start for home early to- 
morrow morniug.” 

“So soon, Walter — how is this?” I asked, 
placing him a chair. 

“QO, there seems little use in remaining here 
longer. I am not feeling very strong yet, and a 
home-atmosphere is better than any other for an 
invalid.” 

“In some cases, though I should hardly think 
so in yours,” I answered. “ Will Georgie re- 
turn with you?” 

“T think not.” 

“ And why?” 

“Because, Elsa, Georgie hates me — because 
she has never loved me!” he answered, with a 
vehemence that quite startled me. 

It was useless for me to try to conceal from 
Walter my knowledge of his quarrel with Geor- 
ie, and so I told him as plainly and simply as 
1 could, what I knew of it, begging him to be 
led by a calm, cool judgment in the affair, rather 
than the fierce, passionate counsellings of his 
meaner nature, which threatened to overpower 
the good. 

“But Georgie does not love me!” 

“You are mistaken, Walter, she does love 
you. She has been hasty, even as you have 
been, but can you not pardon her as you hope 
to be pardoned ?” 

“Did you ever love?” he asked quickly, fixing 
his dark hazel eyes upon my face, regardless of 
the question I had asked him. “And if so, 
would it have been possible for you to have 
allowed such words to have fallen from your 
lips, as did from Georgie’s this evening ?” 

“T have loved, Walter,” I said in a quiver- 
ing voice. “I loved fervently, and with all the 
strength of a warm, passionate heart ; and more, 
I spoke just such cruel words to the man I loved 
as Georgie gave to you this evening. My words 
were like keen blades of'steel. They ran be- 
tween his heart and mine, severing them forever. 
‘hat is why my life is a sad and lonely one; 
why my lot is not blessed like other women’s. 
0, let it be a lesson to you!” 

Tears shone in the dark eyes of Walter, and 
with a quick, rapid movement, he was by my 
side with outstretched hands, saying : 

“OQ, Elsa, I have your secret at last! Elsa, 
dear sister. Elsa, you once loved my brother 
Robert! Do not shake your head—I am sure 
of it; and that is why you are moping your life 
away in this miserable seminary, and why Rob- 
ert stays away from home so long. I have it—I 
have it!” 

“Do not speak of this, Walter,” I said, eager- 
ly, clasping his hands. “If you have any re- 
gard for me, do not speak of it to—to—” 

“ Whom ?” 

“To him.” 

“'To Robert?” 

I bowed my head. 

“It shall he as yon wish,” he answered, very 
thoughtfully. : < 

“And now let us talk of Georgie,” I said, 
anxious to turn the conversation into a new 
channel. 

“ And what of her?” asked Walter, growing 
chilly as an iceberg at the mere mention of her 
name. 

“She loves you,” I repeated. 

“That remains to be proved,” was the crusti- 
ly given reply. 

“And may I prove it to you?” asked. “ Will 
you allow yourself to be convinced ?” 

“Tf I cannot help it, most certainly,” was the 
answer. J 

“ And will you trust everything to me, and do 
as I bid you?” . 

“Even as you wish, my counsellor.”, 

“Then you may be as happy as you. choose, 
for I am€ertain of my success.” 

Walter shook his head moodily, but I saw 
that there was a new light in his eye, and that 
in spite of his assumed air of unbelief he really 
trusted in what I had told him. And so we 
parted. 





“‘T have a letter containing news from Walter 
Marston, written by a friend of his,” I said, in a 
matter-of fact.tone to Georgie Abbott, as she lin- 
yered by my side one afternoon in my recitation- 
room. “It is very sad, too—very sad. But, 
excuse me, you wished to know something of 
your French lesson. How many pages did I 
give you in Le Grand Pere?” 

I looked up from my book as I asked the 
question. Georgie was clinging hold of a chair, 
looking as white and ghastly as the muslin robe 
she wore. The pallor of her face frightened me, 
although I assumed an air of easy indifference, 
and assured her that the next day’s translation 
was exceedingly simple. 

“Will you go up to my room with me?’ I 
asked, rising and locking my desk. 

““No—no; do not go—” she half gasped— 
“tell me what you know of—of—Walter !” 

“O, of Walter! Didn’t I finish telling you 
about him? Why, he says, or rather his friend 
writes for him, that if any of his friends at Wells 
Seminary wish to see him, they must go to Elton 
at once. That is all.” 

“ All, Miss Herbert, a//—and is it not enough, 
in Heaven’s name? When did you receivé the 
letter ?” 

“ Yesterday morning.” 

“ And are you not going to him ?” 

“I fear I shall not be able to,” I replied, 
coolly. 

“ And is this your boasted love and friendship 
for him? This, your sisterly tenderness, that 
congeals into ice when he is most in need of 
your sympathy and kindness? May I be deliv- 
ered from all such !” 

“You are getting excited, Miss Abbott,” I 
remarked. “You are one of Mr. Marston’s 
friends, why do yoa not go to him?” 

But she did not deign me an answer, as with 
curling lip, and cheeks like the pale petals of the 
lily that hung upon her bosom, she swept from 
the room. 








“I wonder what will be her next step?’ I 
said, mentally, as I followed her moodily from 
the school-room, and up the long walk that led 
to the boarding-house. ‘“ Will she go to Walter 
alone—will her pride allow her to do that ?” 

‘A letter for you, Miss Herbert,” said Pro- 
fessor Howard, at that coming suddenly 
upon me from a by-path. “Ihave had it in my 
possession all the afternoon. My neglect is 
quite inexcusable, I am well aware.” 

With an eagerness that I could not well ac- 
count for, I took the missive from his hand, and 
turned unceremoniously into the walk he had 
left. The superscription of the letter was in the 
familiar hand-writing of Walter Marston. Why 
did I tremble to break the seal? With fingers 
that seemed loth to do my bidding, I tore it open 
and read : 





“Dear Exsa :—Come to Elton at once. I 
have not time now to explain, only to say, if you 
value the happiness of a human heart, or care to 
prolong for a few days one human life—come! 

“Truly yours, Water Marston.” 


What did it mean? Whose life could I pro- 
long—whose happiness ensure by going to Elton ? 
Was it a little hoax of Walter’s? No, it could 
not be—the note was too earnest and emphatic 
for that, beside, the freak was not at all like one 
of his. Had Robert returned? No, that was 
not possible, for but a few weeks before I had 
been told that he was thousands of miles away. 
I was in a maze of doubt and wonder, looking 
about me vainly, for something that would throw 
the faintest ray of light upon the mystery. But 
the light did not appear, and so I set myself 
rapidly about preparing for my sudden departure. 
All this while, as I bustled hurriedly about my 

hamber, I was that the occupant of 
the room above my own was preparing, as well 
as myself, for something aside from the quiet, 
monotonous routine of every-day, school life. 
I could hear the moving of trunks, the hurried 
orders as to the disposal of this thing and that, 
given to the servant in d , and 
ally recognized the fleet step of Georgie Abbott, 
as she sprang nervously up and down the stairs. 
My suspicions that she was making ready for a 
visit to Elton were confirmed beyond a doubt, 
when the carriage came to take me to the depot, 
for the same one started her upon her momentous 
journey. 

“It seems you have changed your mind, Miss 
Herbert,” she said, haughtily to me, as we stood 
together while buying our tickets in the ladies’ 
room. 

“T have received another letter since I con- 
versed with you,” I replied. 

“How was he?” she faltered. 

“In such a condition that my presence was 
demanded there at once. ‘I could not treat the 
urgent request lightly, and so have left every- 
thing for the sake of complying with it.” 

“God grant that I may not be too late!” mur- 
mured Georgie, sinking back upon the seat be- 
sideme. ‘“O, Miss Herbert, I am so very, very 
miserable !” 

I drew the trembling form of the young girl 
close to my side, and bade her be of good cheer. 
Looking upon her pale facg as she leaned her 
head upon my shoulder, I d d myself 
bitterly for the part I had taken in the really cruel 
affair. For a moment, I resolved to confess it 
all to her, trusting to her good sense and her 
warm love for Walter for her forgiveness, but 
the thought of the strange, mystical letter I had 
received checked me, and I determined to let 
the affair terminate in its originally pl d 











A CAT AN HEIRESS, 


One of the most exquisite musicians of her 
time was Mademoiselle Dupuy, of the French 
opera. Her playing upon the harp was the won- 
der of Paris. She was convinced, however, that 
she owed her artistic iH to her wonderful 
cat! And of this strange intimacy between a 
charming woman and her quadrq| favorite, 
Moncrit, her oe gives the following in- 
teresting particulars : 

Of course, the lovely musician’s practisings at 
home were assid and But as soon 
as she sat down and began to prelude on the in- 
strument, she noticed that her cat assumed an 
attitude of intense attention. At the point of 
the instrument’s arriving at any passage of pe- 
culiar beauty, the excited grimselkin went into 
feline ecstacy; and so well measured was this 
sensibility, according to the excellence of the 

~~ ty hee the pathos of the composition, that: 

“Ile. Dupuy was able to judge of the quality of 
the music by the manifest emotions of her cat. 
She became a devout Pusseyite—in fact, believ- 
ing that the nervous creature was an exact 
prophet, foretelling precisely how music would 
affect an audience. And she was grateful ac- 
cordingly to the friend to whom she thought she 
owed mainly her artistic success. 

In her last illness, at the approach of death, 
M’ile. Dupuy sent for the notary to make her 
will. She had accumulated a fortune by her 
profession ; and the first clause of her testament, 
was the giving of her town house and her count 
house to her cat! She added to this annuity suffi- 
cient for the comfortable support of the four- 
legged mewsician during its natural life; and to 
make sure that this, her last will and testament, 
should be respected, she gave several legacies to 
friends on the express condition that they should 
see to the fultilment of her wishes. It’ was also 
a condition that they should generally take turns 
during the week in going to ses, and keep com- 
pany with the orphan puss! ~ 

Moncrif adds that the relatives of M’ile. Du- 
puy «disputed the validity of the will, and a law- 
suit was the conseyuence—Grimalkin vs. Dupuys. 
But the cat gained the case, and lived out her days 
with the genteel alternation between an elegant 
town-house and her chérming country-house. 
The particulars of the final catastrophe are not 
given.—Boston Transcript. 

= > 
A LUDICROUS SCENE, 

A strange, and indecorous scene took place at 
the christening of this child (daughter of the 
Princess of Prussia). In the new court regu- 
lations which had been made on the recent mar- 
riage of the king, Madame de Warteaberg had 
obtained the right to take precedence of all un- 
married princesses, and even of all married ones 
whose husbands were not reigning princes. The 
Duchess ot Holstein Beck had actually sold her 
right of precedence to her for 10,000 thalers, 
which the king paid. With the glow of con- 
scious dignity, therefore, and the stately step that 
told of yight to take precedence even of princesses 
of the blood, Madame de Wartenberg walked 
in her proudly conspicuous place in the proces- 
sion to the chapel, when suddenly from behind a 
door where she had lain perdue, Madame de Lin- 
telo, the wife of the Dutch ambassador darted 
forth, and endeavored to take the place in front 
of her. Madame de Wartenberg was not the 
woman to submit to such “an infraction of her 
rights; Madame de Lintelo held her vantage 
ground, and a tremendous fracas ensued. The 
two fair ones betook themselves to the weapons 
with which nature had furnished them and at- 
tacked each other in that most easily assailable 
part, the head-dress. Lace and feathers flew in 
all directions, and a cloud of powder nearly hid 
the combatants from view. In vain did the 
master of ies, Besser, r to sep- 
arate them at untold risk of personal damage in 
the indiseriminating fury of the affray ; but Mad- 














ame de Wartenberg had the advantage in point, 


of muscular strength, and a few hearty cuffs tin- 
ished the discomticure of Madame de Liutelo, 
whilst the victor bore off as a wophy, a lappet 
from the head dress of her vanquished fue i 
moirs of the Queens of’ Prussia. 
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denouement. 

It was very late that evening when we arrived 
at the fine old home of the Marstons. The 
family carriage was waiting for us at the depot, 
but only servants were with it to escort us fur- 
ther. Every moment the mystery grew more in- 
comprehensible to me. What could it all mean ? 
Why, on entering the house were Georgie and 
I conducted formally to our chambers, as though 
we were entire strangers? Why did the servants 
shake their heads silently when we asked for the 
sick—for Walter? , it was very, very strange 
to me !—and more inexplicable still was it, when 
&@ servant came up to our rooms to conduct us 
down to the supper-room. Not to the family 
dining-hall, but « quiet, luxurious little nest of a 
room that led out of the library. What could it 
mean‘?—ay, what did it mean? When we en- 
tered the room we found two gentlemen appar- 
ently waiting to receive us. Into the arms of 
one Georgie rushed very unceremoniously, cry- 
ing at the top of her voice: 

“Dear, dear Walter, you are alive—you are 
alive !”” 

The other stood looking earnestly and anx- 
iously at me, while a mingled tide of hope, fear 
and uncertainty swept overmy foul. Witha 
tottering, feeble step I went forward, led by the 
quick, sunshiny smile that broke gloriously over 
his face, while the joy and thanksgiving of our 
hearts went forth in these words : 

“ Robert !” 

“ Elsa!” 

That evening’s happiness I will pass over, be- 
cause I have a horror of depicting accurately a 
love scene, more especially a two-fold one, as in 
this case it proved to be. But the next morning 
I attempted to reprove Walter for the fibbing 
letter he had sent me the day before But he 
only laughed merrily at the mention of it, assur- 
ing me that he was convinced beyond the possi- 
bility of a doubt before he wrote the letter, that 
Robert’s life and happiness were both in immi- 
nent danger. And then Georgie shook her 
white finger menacingly towards me, and bade 
me not complain of other people’s deception, 
while there was such a load of guilt upon my 
own shoulder. 

But what is best, reader, this double plot is to 
end in a double wedding next Sabbath evening. 
Who will come to it Echo answers, “ w-h-o.0 ?” 





To those scenes of domestic peace, which pure 
religion created and adorned, the thoughts of the 
youngest member of the family will cling in after 
years ; ov will become a kind of hallowed 
ground in his memory ; they will exert a restrain- 
ing and sanctifying power; and thus we may ex- 
pect to see the promise fulfilled: ‘‘ Train up a 
child in the way he should go, and when he is 
old he will not depart from it.” — Vermilye. 





[Gathered expressly for The Flag of our Union.} 


Shadowy, aud close, and cool, 
The pine and poplar keep their quiet nook ; 
Forever fresh and full, 
Shines, at their feet, the thirst-inviting brook ; 
And the soft herbage seems 
Spread for a place of banquets and of dreams. 
Manugt De Vitiecas 





Training. P 

A new mode of training fruit trees, practised in the 
north of Russia, is well deserving of trial in the colder 
parts of New Kayland, especially for cultivating the 
peach. @A tree, one year from the graft, is headed down 
to two healthy strong wood buds These are trained 
horizontally, about ten or twelve inches trom the ground. 
to a south wall—perhaps the north side of # wall would 
do as well in our changeable climate These arms are 
suffered to throw vertical shoots. which become covered 
with fruit spurs. These vertical shoots are kept shortened 
in toa length of not more than about one or two feet. 
The whole tree may thus easily be covered in the winter 
with straw, matting or earth. 

Moss Roses. 

The mioss rose is one of the choicest of flowers, com- 
bining the glory of rose, the queenly flower, and the 
modesty of the violet. In order to perfect them, four 
things are pecessary—a rich deep soil, judicious pruning, 
freedom from iasects, and watering when requisite. If 
any of these be wrong, the success will be in some way 
incomplete Soil is the first consideration ; what is called 
a sound loam they thrive best in. A deep rich, light soil 
they require, and constant care. 





From the Seed. 

Young ladies are apt to lack the patience to cultivate 
flowers from the seed, preferring to obtain cuttings; bat 
the most beautiful varieties and choice plants are ob- 
tained from the seed It is very rare to see the same 
flower produced twice from the seed, therefore if any 
especial variety is preferred, and exactly the same sought 
for, biennials and perennials should be propagated by 
layers and cuttings. 


Shade Trees. 

The maple is one of the best trees to have before your 
door for the purpose of shade. It is not aff-cted one par- 
ticle by the extremes of heat and cold—the leaves never 
curl up, or lose their freslhuess, aud in the fall the leaves 
change to the most gorgeous tiuts. The bark is clean 
and smooth, free from all insects, end the tree is a rapid, 
vigorous grower. 

Geraniums. 

All the shrubby kinds of these plants are kept in the 
house as a general thing. but that is necessary during 
the cold weather. In the summer the plants will thrive 
finely in the open garden, requiring only # little more 
attention than most garden plants. 





Leucopogon. 

Australian half-hardy shrubs, with spikes of feathery 
white flowers. They are very abundant in the temperate 
regions of Australia, and require only a slight protection 
in New England during the winter 


Gilly-flower. 

An elegant, showy, fragrant plant, of two kinds—bien- 
nial and annual. The annuals are commonly called Ten 
Weeks’ Stock. Of these there are several varieties, red, 
white, purple and scarlet. Every garden should have 
them. 





-— Gester’s Picnic. — 


Count Stackelberg was once sent on a particular em 
pa kG s . Semtael te a r er 
mn, urgut was te! the em of 
Germany. Both these b a : ng to 
each other When the morning appointed for an audi- 
ence arrived, Thurgut was ushered into a magnificent 
saloon, where, seeing a dignified looking man seated and 
attended by a number of Polish noblemen, who were 
standing most respectfully before him, the am- 
= Thurgut) concluded it was the king, and ad- 
Li 








( 
ressed him as such, with the accustomed formal . 
This dignified looking creature turned out to be Stackel- 
berg, who received ted 


rmAN envoy 
threw down a card, saying: 

“ The king of clubs!” 

“A mistake!” said the monarch; “it is the knave!” 

** Pardon me, sire.” exclaimed Thurgut, casting a sig- 
nificant glance at Stackelberg; ‘‘ this is the second time 
to-day I have mistaken a knave for a king!” 

Stackelberg, though very prompt at repartee, bit his 
lips, aad was silent. 


oan 


Billy P. was making a journey in a stage coach over 
the hilly roads in the western part of the State, and 
amured Himeelf on the way by uent rerorts to the 
comfort of a mysterious bi bottle which he had with 
him. Suddenly the coach camein contact with a 
stone, which, without doing any other , deprived 
Billy of his equilibrium, and down he rolled on the 


ground. 

“‘ot’n thunder are yer doing?” said Billy; ‘‘ How 
came you to tip the stage over?” 

The driver informed him that the stage had not been 
overturned at all; and the passer, assured Billy that 
John was right. Billy appecached the vehicle again, and 
remounted slowly to his former seat outside. 

* Did not upset, d’you say?” 

‘ Not at all,” replied the driver. 

** Well, if 'd a known that,” said Billy, ‘‘ J wouldn’s 
ha’ got off” 

Hono. Alexander H. Stephens of Georgia was once run- 
ning for Congress with an opponent ot unusually large 
stature, and on the stump one day the discussion me 
exceedingly warm. Wherenpon the large man said to 
Ste; hens, who is small and delicate: 

© Why, I could button your ears back and swallow 
yon whole, sir?’’ 

To which rude remark Stephens retorted: 

* And if you did you would then have more brains jn 
your stomach than you eyer bad In your head!” 

Tue laughter which followed effectually dissipated the 
fll-bumor which was gaining ground. 

A countryman having purchased a gallon of mountain 
dew, for want of s more busivess-iike label, wrote his 
name upon a common. playing-card, which happened to 
be the seven of clubs, and tied It to the handle of the 
bottle. A wag coming by observed : 

** That's an awful careless way to leave liquor'” 

“ Why #0?” says Tom. 

“ Why? because some one might come with the eight 
of clubs and take it.” 

Tom seized the bundle and left. 
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They have a juvenile prodigy at Boonville. A “ wee 
bit of a boy” astonished his mother a few days since. 
She had occasion to chastise him slightly for some offenee 
he had committed; Charley sat quietly for some time 
afterwards, no doubt thinking very profoundly. At last 
he broke out thus: 

56 Musser, I wish pa’d get anuzzer housekeeper, and let 

ou go. 

“ Why so, my son?” 

“ "Cause, I’ve got tired seein’ you round.” 


An old woman was praising, in rather enthuriastie, 


terms, the sermon of a Scotch minister, who had acquire 
@ great name for depth and sublimity. The suspicions of 
her auditor were a little roused, and she ventured to 
propose a question to her: 

‘Well, Jenny, do you understand him?” 

“ Understand him!" holding up her hands in aston- 
ishment at the question, ‘me understand him! wad I 
had the presumption?” 








Their use.—While Judge Williams of Vermont was 
upon the bench, he had occasion one day as he was leav- 
ing the court-room, to * scratch his back,” but being un- 
able to reach the desired spot, one of the *‘ side” judges 
volunteered to assist him. 

“Well,” said the Judge, ‘I have always wondered 
what these ‘‘ side’ judges were for, and 1 have now as- 
certained. It is to scratch the judge's back.” 





The Prince of Conti, the lover of Madame de Bouffiers, 
was greatly attached to rex, even when old = Per- 
, however, that he did not succeed so well as he 
had formerly done, be one day suid: 
“It is time for me to retire. Formerly my civilities 
were taken for declarations of love, but now my declara- 
tions of love are taken only for civilities.” 


The Dutchman's Story.—“ Shut your eyes and listen 
mit me. Vell, de firat night I open the store I counts de 
monies, and finds him nix right, I count bim and dere 
be tree dollar gone, and vat dves yer tink I does den?” 

**Tean’t say ” 

“Vy, 1 did not count him any more, and he comes out 
ehoost right ever since.” 


en ees 


Tt is asserted that a man marrying now-a-days, marries 
& great deal more than he bargained for. He not only 
weis himself toa woman, but a laboratory of prepared 
chalk, a quintal of whalebone, eignt coffee begs, four 
baskets of novels, one poodle , and a system of weak 
nerves, that will keep four servants aud three doctors 
arennd your house most of the time 
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When the tailor looked at the Falls of Niagara. with 
its thick cluad of spray, be exclaimed: * Gods! what a 
place to sponge a coat'” Wheuacorrupt politician looks 
at a seat iu Congress. with all its immense facilities for 
sacrificing the uatiousl interests to the highest bidder, be 
mentaliy exclaims: ** Gods! what a place to sponge the 
people!” 





PAPI 


A Frenchman being about to remove his shop, his land- 
lord inquired the reason; stating, at the same time, that 
it was coosidered » very good staud for busines. The 
Frenchmau replied with a shrug of the shoulder: 

* O, yes, he's very good stand for de business; by far, 
me stand all day, for nobody come to make me move.” 


~~ 


There was much sound truth in the speech of a country 
lad to an idier, who boasted his descent from an ancient 
fanily. ‘ 

“ So much the worse for you,” suid the peasant; “as 
we ploughmen say—the oldvr the seed, the worse the 
crop.” 
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A specia idence seems to watch over the lives 
of drunken men. It is rarely that # drunken man is 
drowned. And why can't a drunken man be drowued? 
The reason is, because bis head is sure to swim. 


An Irish Advertisement —Lost, on Saturday last, but 
the loser does not kuow where—an empty sack with » 
cheese in it. Ou the sack the setters “ P G.” are marked 
but so completely worn out as not vo be legible 





"THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, 
after twelve years of unequalled prosperity and popularity , 
has become # ‘‘ household word” from Maine to Celifor- 
nis, gladdening the fireside of rich aud poor, in town 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. 
It should be @ weekly visitor to every American home, 


beeause 
‘> It is just such & paper as any father, brother or 
friend would iutroduce to the family circle. 
(>~ It is printed on the Quest satin surfaced paper, with 
new type, andin a neat and beautiful style. 
GF> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains vo adver- 
tisements in ite eight super-royal pages. 
(> It te devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the 
sen, discoveries, miscellany, wit and humor 
(> It is carefully edited by M. M. Balloa, who hes 
seventeen years of editorial experience in Bostou. 
{>> It contains in its large, weil ae and deeply in- 
pages not one vulgar word or line. 
teed numbers among its regular contributors the 
best male and female writers in the “ogee 
(O™ Ita tales, while they abserb the cultivate o 
taste for all that is good and beautiful in bumanity 
(> It is acknowledged that the good influence of such 
& paper in the home circle is almost incalculable. 
7 Ite s tive pages provoke in the young eu in- 
quiring spirit, and add to their store of know! 
i> Its columus are free from politics and all jarring 
topics, its object being to make home happy 
[> It is for these reasons that it bas for years been s0 
popular a favorite throughout the country’ 
TERMS: —INVARIABLY IN ADVANCB. 
1 subscriber, 
B subscribers 
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Putered according to Act of €o: , in the yea 
by M. M. Batuov, in the ‘es Office of ¢ 
District Court of Masaach asetts. 


| THE BLACK MENDICAD - 
eye 
The Mysterions Protects 
A STORY OF PLOT AND PASSION 
br sony», Windus, ab 
soeliniehiii’ 
CHAPTER XIV. 


THE SEARCH. 


Tre next day at an early hour, Neptune, | 
ing on his stick, slowly descended the 
leading from his garret to the street. Fo 
last twenty years he had devoted a port: 
every day to searching for Captain Alden’s » 
He had of course examined every portin 
New York over and over again. He had 
tinized every house. He had peered curi 
into every woman's face who appeared to hi 
be of the same age as Benton’s mother wou 
He had often been reviled for his pertinac 
this respect, but he bore all meekly, finding 
tification to himself in obeying the will « 
deceased master. 

This day, however, he had not to trust en: 
to chance, He possessed a clew; certai:,. 
was a faint one, but it was sufficient to raise 
courage. He started therefore on his daily : 
full of hope, feeling in his pocket at every 
he took, to see if the famous lace pocket |, 
kerchief which bore the initials F. A. was s. 

Without any hesitation, he directed his 
towards the Fifth Avenue. It was in this p 
borhood he expected to find the largest, 
tion of private carriages. He was certai:. 
could recognize both the lady and her carri 
At this early hour, however, he did not expe 
see the former, but he knew it was abou 
time the carriages were cleaned for the day, . 

it was his hope to discover the one he sow 
while it was undergeing this process. 

He commenced his work in a systematic n 
ner by exploring every stable attached 
houses in the Fifth Avenue. From som 
them he was driven ignominiously away by 
stablemen ; others joked and laughed with i 
but for two or three hours he was entirely un 
cessful. At last he arrived ata fine loo! 
mansion at the upper portion of the avenue 
the side of this house was a large yard, the , 
of which were wide open. The mendican: 
usual looked in and saw a post chaise, to w! 
was attached two strong horses, standing in 
yard. By the side of this vehicle stood a ye 
man dressed in the extreme of fashion. It - 
not, however, the vehicle he sought, and he + 
about to move on, when the young man st 
one of the horses with a whip. ‘This caus: 
to rear and plunge, and the carriage moved { 
its position. This brought into view a charn 
phwton, evidently placed there for the purpos: 

being cleaned. ‘The moment the negro sav 
he stood motionless, as if nailed to the grou 
He examined from the distance where he st 
every part of this carriage. 

“It is the same!’ he murmured, in a wv 
which trembled with emotion. 

He entered the yard resolutely, and advar 








towards the tall young man, who was no o 
than Mr. Alfred Mindon. The latter, wher 
saw the negro advancing, seemed astonished. 


put his eye glass to his eyes, as if w get a bet 
sight of the intruder. 

‘Weil, ‘pon honor,” said he, “this is al 
ihe covlest proceeding I have ever seen; a 


ger with a white beard ; deuce take me if I ¢ 


saw such a queerlooking customer. I wor 
whatin the uame of fortune he wants 1” 

The negro continued to approach. He stoy 
opposite Mr. Mindon ; the latter lowered his « 
glass 

John!" said the fop. 

A \ad about fifteen years of aye appeared, 
evidently acted asa tiger, He was clothe: 
livery, and bis jacket was one mass of 
buttons 

‘Get a whip,” continued Mindon, pointing 
the mendicant 

‘eptuns doubtless comprehended what 
meant, for be instinctively grasped his long «ti 
and it certainly was not @ weapon to tx Jespis 
Happily he had no necessity to use it, for: 


young nan was only jeasting 
a vain fop, b 


It is true he w 
ut he was not bad hearted 


Unele,” said he 


“if Join = 
ily two yeare older, I would back “him agair 
you for twenty dollars.” 


thing 
laughing, 
0 










The negro made no reply, but a meanir 
emile lighted up his black features for « min 
or two 


The young man “ 
od, * man began tw got angry wi 











